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17 ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON._MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT.—The WINTER SESSION, 1852-53, will 
MENCE on FRIDAY, October 1, 1802, on which day all 
oxpested to attend the in ctory Lecture, by 

B Topp, Esa. M.D., Professor of Physiology, at 3 o’clock. 
‘The following Courses of apeqvans will be given during the 


Anatomy, Descriptive a1 ond same - Richard Partridge, 
a A emonstrat monty Lee, F.R.C.8., Henry Hyde 
ree wt B.,and J a 


ae nd General Morbia x Sacine—-Pestenas R. B. Todd, 
eaten and W. Bowman, F.R.S. 

Theoretical and Practical—Professors W. Miller, 
iD i. S.,and John Bowman, Esq. ; a, T. F. 


Prinei ro Practice of Medicine—Professor George Budd, M.D. 
Principles and Practice of Surgery—Prof. William Fergusson, 


ee S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
The Hospital is visited daily. 
ical Lectures I given Yorexy week, both by the Physicians 
md by 0 the § 


Physic 4d "assistants and wr Clerks, the House 


d Dressers, are selected by examinations from the 
gare tn of the H tal. 


ScnoLansurps.—New Students entering for this Session will 
have the perience of contending for the two Warneford 
_ ant for three years. The Examination 
on pen on th tember next, on the followi 
:—Divinity, the toa Mathematics, History, an 
SRenre-ea ee ual number of marks being 
each subj 
One Sc 





the 
assigned to 
Seperets ct: teah ts oom be tiled up imApril 
the subjects of the examination being ett ED Ree’ 
iculars upon every subject may be obtained from Pro- 
uy, M.D., Dean_of the Department; or upon application 
fer. Cunningham, Esq., Secretary. 
July 22, 1852. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


RACTICAL and ANALYTICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY. —UNIVERSITY CoLLnen, LONDON Con. 
OCTOBER 1. Professor A. W. WILLIAMSON, Ph. D. 
ical d General Chemistry. and 
applied more partic 
‘ture, Medicine, and the “haataberien rire 
ry is open daily, from the 1st of October to the end of 
dat from 9 amt P.M., except on Saturdays, a. it is closed 
Students occupy themselves > subjects of their own m4 
ander sanction of the Professor, by whom they are assisted with 
needful instruction and advice. 
A Prize of 501. has been nebo by Alexander Williamson. Bes. 3 
for the most successful ex: ental researc! enderiely en 
ratory dur! the Session 1852-53. is Prise vane 
competed Se os all Stu ents who attend the p.) Course of 
Instruction in the Laboratory. It will be awarded in August, 
=f the end of the Session. Mr. Wil has 
he will probably offer similar prizes for the two following 


The Gold and Silver Medals, oo of merit for this Class, 
= be — 7 Council as <P Fees :—Session. " pa 


181. 1 three month: 0s.; one month, 4. 
QOURSE! of GEXE 





2h 








RAL CHE tisthy. Prof. GRAHAM'S 
RE are daily, except Saturday, from Ist October to 15th 
atl on. FF ‘ee for Perpetual ‘Admission, { 9.; Whole Term, 

; ‘erm, 
‘4 Prospectus, with full details, may be had at the Office of the 


JOHN HOPPUS, Ph. D., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
WILLIAM SHARPEY, M.D., Dean of the Fasaity of 


Medicine. 
CHAS. C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
August 30, 1352. 


 Uehoameas ts COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

LASSES will CO MMENCE on FRIDAY, October Ist 

Fy oR NNER, Professor of Pathological Anatomy, will 

daliver an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, at'3 o'clock. 


OSPITAL FRACSES. daily, throughout A. ear, with 
ures by the P’ clams nd . Ms so Lectures 
pplication of Band- 





ani 
@ Ophthalmic Cases, and Instruction in the 
b and other Surgical A Pr 


the Office of th: 
birt sua pry. 
OC ATRINSO 
16th Sept., 1 


nomrmmcr Ete 





M. ?- Dean of the pogme. 
N, Secretary to to the Council. 





Hall, Newcastle-street, Strand, 
ASSOCIATION.—Mem- 
bers are zo zoqnnsted to take nation j oe the OPENING CON- 
Bost FR the Session 1852-53 will be held on the EVEN- 
G of FRIDAY. the Ist of October, a py hd Inn Hall. Mem- 
bers may obtain tickets for their friends on a) entice to 
ARTHUR CA don. Sec. 
-street, S eatord rd-square, 


TaN PUBLICATION 


Parr II. for the Year AQUEDUCT, &c., is 
ree delivery. Members are creed at the Subscription, 
Guinea, Decame due on ow EAT ist of Ma: 


TT 
Ma, Mas Great Aastha *pABWORTH, Hon. See. 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY.— 
[IR mn nt SINGLE Begg pOqeamncrsors for 
cc — 8. S HIOHLEY ye Jun., font to ee ‘ oa 


“We cordially recommend Dr. Krantz’s establishment to our 
the —_ es which we are acquain es in Europe wood 
sale rehase of specimens.”—*“ The confi 
May be cack a both the names and localities ofthe species oad 
Peis establish ent.”—See Silliman’s Journal of Science, No. 36, 








aa 


may be had on application. 
ighley} jun., 32, Fleet-street. 








UEEN’S COLLEGE, aor 


SESSION 1852-53. 


FACULTY OF LAW. 
m SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 
The MATRICULATION EXAMINATION will begin o 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22, 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 202. each, will be 
awarded by. Saeeeeanen, which - ill begin’ on Monday.” pee. 
ie 
Class wig ut their department. Lectures will commnanee on 


wwii mber 

Nion. SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of 401. will be 
awarded by e: exatnination, of at ~ end of the courses of Lectures for 
the fourth yearin Law, to ost distinguished Student who 
shall have proceeded to the , Any of BA, oe shall have com- 
pleted the ' Oh of | study prescribed for the 


the subjects 4 ae several Examinations, the Courses of 
Study, and other particulars, including full information as wd the 
oy re of proceeding to the a ot Elementar, Ama and » 
the degrees of L.L. in the ee ow & 
Ireland, see The Belfast Queen’ Calendar f« 
2 (By Order of the Presiden) 
W. J. C. ALLEN, Registrar. 
Queen's College, Belfast, June, 1852. 


- ieaeeitie COLLEGE, BELFAST. 








SESSION 1852-53. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 
1852. The woe EXAMINATION will begin on 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22. 


Rapti SOROL. A REEPG tthe value Nek yey oe will b beawarded, 





OYAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this INSTITUTIONis 


under the Soostien of Dr. A.W. HOFMANN. Hours of Attend- 
ance from N 


e to Five. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
“ @ October next, and end on Saturday, the 19th of February, 


The FEE for Students working every d 
4 Ag A £15 


in the Samesenety during the Sessio 00 
Four days in the week . 00 
Three days in the» week 10 06 0 
Twodays inthe week . 800 

me day in the week 500 








Chemical Lectares will be delivered three times a week, the Fee 
for which is 2l. 2. Members of the College have Free Admission. 
Further sustieuions may be had by application at the College. 


CQ HEMICAL LABORATORY, 
8T. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. 

The CHEMICAL LABORATORY in ST. BARTHOLONEWS 

acne eee - a * Dr. JOHN STEN- 

an stants, is now for thi 

WINTER SESSION of isd bested 

Instruction will be 7 in all the departments of Analytical 
and Practical Chemistry. 

Students may occupy ‘themselves with Investigations of fhetr 

own selection, if sanctioned by the Superintendent of the Labora- 

tory, who will assist them with such instruction and advice as 


they may require. 
open from 10 4 until 4 r.«., except on 





The Laborato: 
Sapardage, when it , Ke. - at 1 o'clock Pp. 
wo Gui unens pat Month. 
St. holomew’s Hospital, September 11, 1852. 





y 
a a from the} payment of one-half the Class | Fees in their 


‘or the. = and su —y of the several Examinations, the 
Courses of Studyy and other particulars, indiading fall informa- 
tion as to the method of Tt te oa di tome, of A -_ 
bd ae oh e yu University in Ire! Belfast 

? FA. 
y Onder of the President) 


Queen's Pe, Belfast, June, 1853. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and of 
SCIENCE APPLIED to the ART 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


The SESSION of this SCHOOL will be eet ce WEDNES- 
DAY, the 3rd of November, with a by mec taal] Dr. LYON 
PL AVFAL R. The following Cousees of Lect be given :— 
1. CBE ET. lied to Arts and dghedien—lew. Play- 


fair, Ph.D., 

2 NATURAL H1STORY, applied to Geology and the Arts— 

3. MECHANICAL SCIENCE, with its Applications to Mining— 
2 ogee rof ining Reco 

4. METALLUNG , With its Speci ‘Applications—John Percy, 

5. GEOLOGY, and its Practical Applications — A. ©. Ramsay, 

6 MINING and MINERALOGY—Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 


C. ALLEN, Registrar. 





The Fee for Matriculated Students for the Course of two years 
is one payment of 30, or two annual payments of 20, This fee 
includes practical instruction in the field. 

e Fees for the Laboratories are 154, for the Session of five 


ont! ths. 
mone of the “DUKE OF CORN wanes BXBrervions. ” of 
per annum, to be held for two 7 ted H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, will be com : 
Acting Mining Agents or Ganeene may attend the Lectures at 
half the usual charges. The same rule is applied to Officers in the 
ueen’s or the Hon. E. I. Company’s Service. Tickets for separate 
gues ore 
rther information apply Aad, Mr. Trenuam Reexs, Curator, 


at the lo Jermyn: 
. &. DE LA BECHE, Director. 
WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — 





(In connexion with the Univers f Londo on 
1852-3, The COL Ener vi will eo oy the SESSIO. IN 1852-3 on 
MO. ONDAY, the 4th o and the EXAMINATION 

to’ the ng Stud ents will commence on 





that day, and be pe oa r follow! na days, ot at er o'clock a.m. 
at the Colles The cen, will 7 2 

rg wues of Tnsiee: ction will be given in the fo! lowing Depart- 

ment 


Grammar and L mes Language and Literature— 
rof. A. J. Scott, A.M., Principal. 

Logic, and Mental and Moral Philosophy—Prof. A. J. Scott, A. M. 

vt Literature of Greece and Rome—Prof. J. G. Green 
we 
Mathematics and Pageiee— Prot. Archibald Sandeman, A.M. 
Chemistry, audits Application to the Arts, &e.—Prof, Edward 
Pho PCs. 


Chemistry, Ansisien & and Practical, with Manipulation in the 


Com ‘ive 





, Which is fitted z with every requisite convenience 

fort the Prof. Edward Frank- 
and, Ph.D. F. oR 

Natural History : The entire Course cocuples tvs two > | the por- 

tions for the it Session includ: , and Human 


and Com ve pi and Physioloages rof. W. 0. Wil- 
liamson, M.R.C. 





French and Literature—M. Podevin. 
and Literature—Mr. Theodores. 
Additional ures, on which the attend of the Students is 

optional and without fees. 

On the | aay of the Old Sootament, db: ust a 

On the Greek of the New Testament 

On the Ielations of Religion to Bthice by Prot Seo 

h Ray =. be found ina ae which may be 
rom 


gcc at the College, Quay-street, Manchester, 
where applicstion may be made to the Principal on every Wednes- 
~~ rior to the 4th of October and on — day,and daily after- 
between the is of Ten and On: 
BARLOW 4. astes, Solicitors to the Trustees, 
Hall-buildicgs, Manchester. 
September 3rd, 1852. 





HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL SCHOOL 


OF MED corns. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on FRIDAY 
STEW, i with an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE by 4 

The Hospital receives 285 In-patients. The annual number of 
Out patente iain dergoii ‘iderab] 1 

ui are now un: oin, 

ment ; the size of the Anato atomical Museen will be doubled: 
creased accommodation will be given in the Dissectin, 
anew Museum of Materia Medi will be 





ica, and Library, rovided. 

Fee, for eighteen months’ Medical and three Surgical 
Practice, 301 Fee for attendance on the Heepits ah Tveaties, and 
Lect required by the College of Su pothecaries’ 
Company, be . Thissum may be mek sialments of 302. at the 
beginning of the first Session of the second 
Session ; nd 15L. at the Degiening of the ‘thi 

For further information apply to .- = —— , Treasurer to 





the School; at the Hospital, daily, fr va gielock to Dr. 
Corfe, the Resident Medical Officer ; or ‘to Mr Shedden & ccretary 
to the Hospital. 


U Y *S.— 1852-3. The MepicaL Sgssion 

KX COMMENCES gn the ist of OCTOBER. The Introductory 
Address will be given by ALFRE AYLOR, M.D. F.1.5., on 
FRIDAY, ‘the lst of OCTOBER. = 3 Solo: 

Gentlemen desirous of Recoming Students must produce satis- 
factory testimony as to their education and conduct. They are 
= - o rey 40l. for — — year, 401. for the second year, an 
101. for of One payment of 1001. 
entities . “Student toa perpetual one, 

Clini Clerks, Dressers’ Reporte: 


er’ ~~ ee ard Clerks, rs, 
Obstetric Residents, and Ophthalmic Clerks, are selected, ac- 
cording to merit, from those who have ded a second 
year. 

Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospi 
enter - names of Students, and to give f 
requir 


EDICAL PUPIL WANTED.—Thers is an is an 
immediate VACANCY for a Youth of good heaton and 
address,as MEDICAL PUPIL, with a respectab)e arm in a ange 
poo yd town. =e a enjoy opportun’*ies. of ac acquiri 
sound nowledge of pro’ on, and wi!! reside with the jun’ or 
partner.—Apply to J. ae ae yo} Johnson, Bookseller, Readin 


HE ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS, 
PARK HOUSE, HIGHGATE and ESSEX HALL, 
ULCHESTER. 
INsTITUTED. ooROsER wy, 1847, 
For the Care and Beanies « " - ah way tT - in the Earlier 
+ 
The ADTUMEAL a pte el « this Charity wil eee 
THURSDAY, the 28th of at the LONDON 
Bishoperate siret } the en 1, ELECTING Fifteen A 
cants the List of One Hundred and Ninety-two Candi 
SIR GEORGE CARROLL in the Chair. 
The Poll will commence at Twelve o'clock and close at Three 
= The Elections will regularly occur in Apa and October. 
ersons becoming Subscribers vote immediate! 
JAMES HO LUWAY bby Gratuitous 
Secretaries. 











is authorized to 
er informatio”. if 








ANDREW REED, D.D. 
bets B, The Board Le ee a porasal of the last Report, which may 
had g at the Offices, 29, Poultry, where 
Bubseriptie me will’ be thankfully received, and all needful infor- 
mation cheerfully supplied. 


HE ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS.— 
The attention of the Public is res ally invited to an 
APPEAL on behalf of the BUILDING Ft ND, an Adverti at 3 
of which appears in another part of this J ournal. 


DUCATION, CLASSICAL and PROFES- 
SIONAL, HOLES AND HOUSE, BLACKHEATH, by 

T. KIMBER, B.A. and K. COBB, A AKC. The course of Instruc- 
fiom is based u ious and embraces all the sub- 
jects of a soun and li ral Education ion. Discipline is maintained 
y moral suasion in Lk ce to corporal va mishment. The do- 
mestic arrangements y those of a a aA rather than t! ose of a 
school. Terms, from 30 yey uses forwarded from 














Holland House; or from ‘Rivington, “Wat Ww. werk o-place, 
London; or Messrs. Parker at Co. Military itc hall. 





Surrey. 
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)}UEEN’ Ss COLLEGE, “LONDON. 
So named by Royal Ph 5. +m gage and under the Royal 


er. 
For GENERAL FEMALE foe ATION, and for GRANTING 
to GOVERNESSES = areca a S of ‘QUALIFICATION. 
THE GOVERNESSES’ BEN EV SLent INSTITUTION, 
COMMITTEE hy a 


Chairman—Rev. D. Mau M.A 
Dew Chua man ev c. 4 Nicolay. F.RGS. 
T. D. Anste: .A. F.R.S. | Professor Hullah. 
b bg Sterndale Bennett, Esq. | The Rev. D. Laing. M.A. F.R.8. 
oar 
G@. Aubre 7 Bes zi, Esq. ne Rev. Dr. Major. 
" Rev. "Michadl Biess, M.A, |W. A. Miller, M.D. F.R.S. 
I. Brasseur, Pout “A. Mulready, Esq. 
‘he Rev. . & tre wer, M.A | C. Newton, Esq. M.A. 
he Rev. W. Browne, it A. |The Rev. Edw. Plumptre, M.A, 
The Rev. § B Clark, M.A. George Richmond, Es: 
The Rev. Thos. A) Cock, M.A. | The Rev. A. B. Strettell, M.A. 
£. Cowper, Esq. Tom resloe, oho 
E: Forkes, yoy z. RS. F.L.S, The Rev. R trench, B.D. 


M. Goodeve, Esq. M.A. | Henry W arren 

The Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A. |The Rev. Alex. W Wikkon, M. A. 

Michaelmas Term will commence October 4, 1852, and close 
December 18 

Lent Term will commence January 17, 1853, and close March 19. 

Faster Term will commence April 7, 1853, and close June 29. 

The Fees are—a composition of 261. 53. for the year, or 91. 98. for 
and term, for all the eaters in any division ; or 1/. 11s. 6d. per 

, for those Classes which meet twice in the week, and 12 1s. 

for + these which meet once: all payments to be made at entrance. 

Individual instruction in Vocal Music in its higher branches 

will be given by Mr. George Benson, under the direction of Mr. 
Hullah; and in Instrumental Music by Messrs. R. Barn 
May, and W. Dorrell, under the direction of Mr. Sterndale Ben- 
nett. Instruction for advanced pupils in Drawing will be alerts 
arranged, under the direction of Mr. Mulready and Mr. Warren 
the Fee for each, Three Guineas per term 

Arrangements have been made for teaching Animal and Flower 
Drawing, Modelling, and Ornamental Art, under the immediate 
superintendence of the Professors of Draw ing ; and for the prose- 
cution of other studies not suitable to class teaching. 

The Drawing Koom is open to pupils for practice from 2to4 
o'clock on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays during 


erm. 
Lectures in Botany, Chemistry, Geology, and the Useful Arts 
will be delivered in Easter 
a may be ascertained at the College, daily, from 10 till 
rom the Deputy-Chairman at the College every Wednesday 
HF Saturday befo ‘ore 2 o'clock ; or from Mr. C. W. Klugh, Secretary 
we te Parent Society, 32, Sackville-street. 
he Committee of f Bd ‘ducation place yearly Four Free Presenta- 
mi... at the 1, ~~ of the Parent Society ; and it is hoped that 
others founded Ps individuals. 
A or REPS RATORY CLASS is opened for pupils of not less 
than nine years i 1, 


hours are from a § to 10 
The payment is 152. 15a. 





3 ee 


a r Year—the year extending from the 
last week in September to the last week in July. 


HE LADIES: COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD- 
eau am E.—The SESSION 1852-53 will COMMENCE on 
WEDNESDAY, the 6th of Peter. when an INTRODUCTORY 
LECTURE will be delivered by Professor Sartre ER at Two 
o'clock. The CLASSES will meet on the 7t! 


Bie) Literature—Rev. J. Baines, “A. St. John’s College, 


Ox: 
Moral Phitione — Alexander Bain, Esq. A.M., formerly Lecturer 
on M eat dcsophy in Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
Anchas iveory—“k . W. Brownrigg Smith, M.A., St. John’s 


a no 
Modern istory—J vangton Sanford, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 
= vy. William Cook, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
Natural” History. E. Gra 
Anatom. mY Taiversity College, Londo: 
Natural ral Philosophy Rev. William Cook, M.A. 
eae Edward Solly, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. F.G.S., Professor of 
Che ae § te the Horticalsurel Society; and "Lecturer on 


Colleg: 

Physical and ‘Politica Geography—Alexander Bain, Esq. M.A. 

Latin with English Grammar—Kev. J. Baines, 

English Language and Literature—Andrew Findlater. Esq. A.M., 

formerly Head Master of Gordon’s Hospital, Aberdeen. 
Crupee Fat Ger and Literature—Adolph epeee, Ph. D., Pro- 
erman in University Coltege, Jonge. 

Prevk ta age and Literature—M. Adolphe Ragen. 

Italian Langues 9 séberabare—Signor Vole 

Elocution—, 

Vocal Music— Professor r itullah, of ‘eh 's College, London. 

Harmony—Wm. Sterndale Bennett, Esq 

Drawing—F. 8. Cary, Esq. 
The Prospectus, containing a List of the | Visitors, Pro- 
rammes of Lectures, Directions for a Course of Study, the Time 
‘able, and other particulars, may be had at the College, 47, Bed- 

ford-square, daily between ten and four. 


DUCATION.—The Heap-Master of a well- 
established Fublic Sot SCHOOL, near Town, 
affording, first-rate C Mathematical, and General Educa- 
tion, has VACANCIES F For BOARDERS. ' Situation healthy— 
erms moderate, Address Rey. M.A., care of Messrs Sotheran & 
Co., Booksellers, 331, Strand. 


DUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 

In a very small and select Establishment in London, where, 

h the Assistance of Eminent Masters, a superior Christian 
EDUCATIC ON is Sraparted, there are at present TWO or THREE 
VACANCIES. Full particulars, with references, ae on applica- 
tion to Miss Taytor, 2, Torrington-square, London 


ERMAN and FRENCH PROTESTANT 
COLLEGE, GROVE HOWSE, CL APHAM SURREY, 
for a limited number o of b ae GENTLEMEN, underthe super- 
intendence of Dr. C. RIEDLANDER. Relicious instruction 
by_a Clergyman of the Gnureh of England. Particular attention 
on to Classics, and special courses stor Assistant to the Army. 
erman and French generally spoken. Terms 60 and 8? guineas 
per annum up to 16 years of age; rwards 100 guineas. No 
extras except washing. Pupils whose parents are abroad are kept 
during the holidays at a moderate charge.—F or particulars address 
Dr. FrizpLanper, Grove House, Lark Hall Rise, Clapham, 








nt, M.D., Professor of Comparative 
on. 




















HE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


of 1853.—Exhibitors are respectfully informed oe itis the 


intention of Her Majesty’s Government to introduce in the ensu- 
ing Session ve Parliament a BILL, similar in its een ta to the 
Designs Act of 14 Vict. cap. 8, to protect from piracy persons ex- 


nines new Inventions. 
mdon Office of “the Exhibition will henceforth be at the 
Socety of Arts, Adelphi, the Near of that oer ue kindly 
placed a portion of their ‘house at the disposal o! Committee 
for this purpose. 
Communications can be addressed either to Mr. G. F. Duy- 
comes the London Agent of the Exhibition, or tothe under- 


3, Upper Merri street, Dublin, ©. P. RONEY, See. 
, Upper Merrion. .P. . 
Sept. 22, 1" 





HE ASYLUM FOR 
PARK HOUSE, HIGHGATE, and ESSEX HALL, 
COLCHESTER. 


Under the Patronage of HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Special Appeal to the Wealthy and Worthy of the Land. 


= Ww = of the Day isa Home and an Hospital for the idiot 
and im e. 
They are more numerous than the lunatic. Much has been done 
for the lunatic, whom we have fea’ 
Nothing has been done for “the idiot, because he was harmless 
and Tmnecens. 
Much may ‘be done for him, both as to comfort and improve- 
ment. 
The effort made within the last two years shows the extent and 
the force of the claim which demands our attention. 
The Board have already taken two houses of large connate = 
the — is filled, and the other will be so in a short peri 
nave already received ONE HUNDRED and "ELGHTY- 
SEVE potiente, and they aave afamily of TWO HUNDRE 
and i EVEN pers: 
They have now ONE HUN NDRED and NINETY-TWO eligible 
patients seeking admission at the ensuin Election 
The Board can venture to take only FIFTEEN ‘of this number 


at 

Phe at applications, in fact, are nearly overwhelming; and must 
be se 80, unless the Board are duly sustained by "the British 
pub! 

The Board propose to ee a suitable dwelling, both for the care 
and cdueation of the idio’ 

They designed at first ." provide for 300 beds; but the urgency 
of the case obliges them to arrange for 400. 

It is meant to be a model institution, worthy of the subject as 
one alike of science and humanity. 

The Board pledge themselves to move to this object with the 
sy regard to economy. 

x Majesty the Queen has been pleased to contribute 250 
PB, to secure to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales a 
presentation for life to one 

a. — not many who might covet to imitate so illustrious an 

xample ? 

“Are there not many, in this land of high and noble deeds, looking 
for some method by which they may bless, certainly and perma- 
nently, the nost unhappy of their fellow-creatures ? 

Can they ants a more favourable or urgent occasion ? 

AEE OPED 4s, D.D. } Gratuitous 


NDR ».D. Secretaries. 
JOHN CONOLLY, M. » Gratuitous 
WILLIAM LITTLE, t ical 

Officers. 


THOMAS CALLAWAY. : ¥ R.C.S. 


Fourth List of Contributions to the Building Fund. 


Be § Groce the Duke of ,Rothschild and Sons, 
penpad teneanee £10 10 MRGGITE. .. 2 o00.+000--. 1010 6 
w . an 





| 

arlisle | 
Right Hon. the Earl of | 
nt ’ 


mou 10 10 0 
Right Hon. theViscount- 
ess Dowager Me i - 3 00 
Right Hon. Lady Caro- 
line Lascelles ........ 
Ri - Bane Lora oo . 


os se escceseceseecs 


** tion, woe 
nm, M.P.. 

Hon, “Lord Robert 0 Haq, oc ccccee 

0 10 0| Ball, John, Esq. ........ 

Right F Hon. Lord’ Leigh 10100 A. ennes 

Right Hon. Lady Bassett 5 5 0 

Right Hon Hon. James anaes 


The ‘Hon yp wity Eden 
Sir John W. Anson, 


Tag | 
Sir Edward North Bux- | 
| 


. 10100 





ton, Bart. .ad. 10 10 0 
Sty, Charles Mansfield 


arke, Bart. 
Major-Gen. Sir apaiphae 
Dalrymple, Bar 
Major-Gen. D. | 
Lieut.-Gen. MartinWhite 5 50 
M.P.. 10100 


nglan 








8. M. Peto, Esq. 

Thomas Diekinsen, Esq. 

v Ww 

J. W. Shepherd, Esq. . 

Messrs. Dobinson and 
Nephew . 

Robert Fox, | Esq. 
s vig on per 


0 
. B. z 
Soha Mire Esq. ditto .. 50 0 
M ae Barclay, Bevan 









oare, 
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0 

Davies, W. G. ‘Esq. 0 
Leavers. W. Esq. . + 2 00 0 
Monk, Miss ..... 21 0 0) Levy, Albert, Esq. ...... 5 50 
Sterry, R. E 21 00 5 0 
mith, F. D. 21 00) 5 50 
Smith, Seth, fen. 21 00 550 
Thwaytes, Mrs........... 0 O| Meyer, B. Esq........... 5 50 
Towers, W. C. Esq....... 21 00 Messrs. 5 50 
Addis, John, Esq. ...... 10 10 0 ccoccess BS BO 
Armstrong, Mrs........ - 10100 . 5 50 
Birch, J N. Esq 10 10 0| Mitchell, Miss .......... 5 0 
rown, J. D. Esq. ...... 10 10 0| Nisbet, oe Es . 550 
Cabbell, B. Bond, Esq. .. 10 10 ee, a 2 0 
Capel, James, Esq. . . 10 10 0; Norman, eae. Esq.. 5 0 
Chadwick, James, Esq.. 10 10 0 Oniff, Caleb C. Esa... - 5&5 50 
Collins, W. Es 10 0/ Oliver, Geo e, E: 5 50 
Coules, Thomas, Esq Owthwaite, R.Feq . 550 
Cothay, Wm. FE. ae J.E. Raat . 56 50 
Drummond, Powell, Wm. Esq. ...... 5 50 
Eyre, G. E. E Reeves, John, Esq....... 5 50 
French, B Rolls, r., Esq....... 5 50 
Forbes, Alex, Feq. Russell, G. C. Esq. ...... 5 50 
tibson, W. G. Richardson, ] L. Esq. .... 5 50 
y. D 5 0 

H . & 0 

5 0 

5 50 

5 0 

5 0 

5 0 

5 0 

5 0 

5 50 

5 50 

5 0 

10 . 6 0 

Pepys, John, E 1919 8| Wood Chai ia 5 80 
epys, John, Esq. . ° rles, 5 50 
buster, Leo, Eeq......, 10 10 0| Wood, D.C. Bsa an 5 50 














Bankere—Smith, Payne & Smith, Lowbera. street. 
tions and Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. 


ID 10 TS, | me mond, 49, + Chasing evens Sir Samuel Scott, Ba: 








Co. 1, ‘ 
“gare 
of eu 


square; Messrs. St Paul & C itrand ; 
icherd sear ie & Co. Co. 28, Strand ; the eo: st Bank of 2 
Mills, Bawtry & Co. Colchester ; and 


The FIFTH LIST of CONTRIBUTLO. 
FUND will be published at an early date. ae BUILDING 


y _ 
DUCATION IN BELGIUM.—The Counce 
and INSTITUTION for CLASSICAL and COMMERCIAL 
STUDIES at Tirlemont, near Louvain, under the {ireetion x 
Society of Joséphites, maintains a high reputation nin aa = 
Pupils are sent to it from Holland, G 


German 
England ; some to devote themselves to the Ley of of the Ge 
Latin Classics, and many to receive instru: ruction, snd ony 
to bee een 





heir edué@tion, in the sciences relati 

including a practical oe of m 

especially French. sc Colastie eae course oceu 

years, and su ment. coureen, literary and scientific, are 2 

pleted in four or six years. The duties of management and in. 

go are performed by an official staff, consisting ofa Direct 
as of § Cvndien, four Superintendents, and twenty Professors 

and Masters. e annual payment for each Pu ri 

a brothers, — ony . " aa bri neuinies am); 
‘or more ample information address by letter ( 

Directeur du ape ae des J nod Brogpectas ay t. Bel 1d) M. Le 
Some copies of the pi us may be obtai 

Dev ERELL, Sfartberouth House, Pall Mal ‘J ned of Mr. 


ARLEZ-VOUS FRAN ¢ AIS?—Many to whom 
this question ispat will answer, can read, t and 
understan: d pretty well, but I can wl speak in PREM and 
GERMAN CONVERSATION “CLASSES. in which the pupilg 
pon taught theoretically and practically, by separate native pro- 
fessors, are held at the Hamiltonian Institution, 355, Oxford-street, 
Writing, Book-keeping, and Arithm = also taught in an E 
credibly short time by experienced Maste: r. Rosenrwat, 355 
Oxford-street, between the Pantheon and Ree nt-street, 








TF . ._- __._ ae 

HEMICAL ANALYSIS.—Mr. H. Meptoox 

late 7 Aedotent in the Royal College of Chemistry 

having fitted upa large commodious LABOR. ATORY, is now pre- 
red to undertake Analyses of —_ Minerals, Ores, 

A limited num: 





f all ——, R 
n all branches of Che- 
Manufactures, 


aters, &c., and to conduct Assays 0’ 
ber of Pupils are received and instructed 
mical Science, especially in relation to 
ore i the « i f Genth ed d 

‘or the convenience o ntlemen en, uring the day, 
Brsing Class, which will meet from Six till Ning coe tag Monday, 

Wednesday, and Friday cneulted now in course of formation, 

Mr. Medlock may be consul on Chemical Subjects daily (ex- 

t on Saturdays), from Ten till Five. 

rding the Fees for Analy- 


rospectuses, and full particulars 
sis, Paris, and a may obtained on application 
to the Laboratory, 20, Great Lenriberonshe sires, treet, Regent-street, 


tae 


IBRARIAN.—To NoBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, and 
m Lt ped ape paren pee Se having a 
roug an their 
markets, ‘Printings and Correction for the Press, Binding 
ron c., being now at liberty, wishes to have’ the MA 
M 
—Add 
fields. 





Cata- 
AGE- 

te Li BRARY. References of the hig 
ress, C. L., at Mr. Street's, 11, Serle-street, Linooln’s Inn- 





O LIBRARIANS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
—WANTED to PURCHASE joreetintaty trom 200 to 1,000 
VOLUMES of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in soe state, and 
suitable for a eae Library. Letters and talogues to be 
addressed to A. X. A., Post Office, Peterborough. 


O BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
A well-known and high-class BUSINESS at the West 

Exp, FOR DISPOSAL. Th a is one of the best oe | 
commanding in London, and the Rs ses ye fitted u 
well adapted for a large trade. modern, 
chosen ; the connexion large, and of the best class. About FS 
required. For particulars apply to Mr. Ricuarps, 37, 
Queen-street, l.incoln’s Inn-fie 


O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 

WANTED a PARTNER inone of the oldest BOOKSELLING 
and STATIONERY Establishments in the omy, of York. A 
young man, possessing a thorough know] of his trade, who 
could advance from 1,000L to 7 200, would find this a most de 
sirable Ui gohgeren for commencing | usiness, as the connexion is 
of the h y, an are well situated in 
the tes improving part of the town. Address, G. 8, care of 
Messrs. Longman & Co. Paternoster-row, London. 


O SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS and 
OTHERS.—WANTED TO PURCHASE:—English and 
Latin So een by Riddle & Arnold, 3rd edition—Dr. Stocker’s 
Satires of Persius and A uvenal, 3rd ed edition—Arnold’s Th 
—Demosthenes—A rnold’s Greek Grammar of Reference, 
edition—Arnold’s Latin "Prose Com 0 
and English Lexicon—Liddell & Scott’s Greek and Ei 
con. Also the bound volumes of the Illustrated London Lp a 
16m, 1850, and 1851. Parties having the same to d 
to send particulars as to condition, edition, and pelea 
.S. Post-office, Warwick. 


CHEAP BOOKS, 


E. MUDIE’S LIST of RECENT W ORKS 
pe aay bated ot apricot at a 
New Oxford-street ; 20, Museum-street ; 

Bloomsbury- came 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had 

in successsion from MUDIF'S SELECT LIBRARY, by 

every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum; and by all = 

Class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upvards ode 
Prospectuses apply to CHARLES EvwaRp Mupte, 610, New Oxf 


O ARTISTS AND ) PROFESSIONAL 
GENTLEMEN.—HANDSOME DRAW ROO 
Artist’s window, TO BE LET, UNFURNISHED, ina spacious 

House in Berners-street, Oxford-street, free from Lodgers and 
Children. Attendance and other Accommodation, if required. 
Apply to Mr. Hutuan, House Agent, 67, Berners-street. 


YO INVALIDS.—A a Mas, of 
ding in hi 
nished. ard commedion . us house use — ed i“ ee ee 
8 
RECHIVE an INVALID oF "NERVOU Ub PATLENT, to 
every care and kindness would 
lent to the advantages offered andy be a — 


re 
ges and requ! ‘Address, M. D., care of ‘Mr. Orridge, ad 
ucklersbury. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY .— Photography ) apetied to | 
P Archzeology, 


and how it may be m Air, | —A COMPLETE SET, in 41 Parts, either C 1 ured Proof or 
by Dr. Diamond. See’ NOTES ES AN QUERIES of Saturday, Print Copy, may be had on application to Day & Son, Lithogm- 
Keech and Sept, sath, oak wie“ 4d., stamped 5d. A Specimen | phers to the Queen, 17, Gate-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London. 
each sent on recei| e stam -— cmemeiash 
ds in the MONTHLY PART for SEP ‘EMBER, which will | ma aon Bao mm ol oe rag 
be published oe inst., pi 
ation eens ane evens eae Boctatiens | jy TILLIAMS & NORGATES LINGUISTIC 











| and Dialects. Second- land and New Books at the lowest cash 
| prices. 


DHOTOGRAPH Y.— The AMMONIO- 
P IODIDE of SILVER in Collodion, prepared by W. DELA 
TOUCHE, 147, oe. street, is now in extensive use amongst 

and Portraits or Views on Glass, either 


ively or oaitively. cannot = sername Se beautiful re- 
it produces. 8 r process 7 


B. Oriental Languages and Dialects (2 


Williams & Norgate, Importers and Second- —— Foreign Book- 
sellers, 14, Henrietta-~ street, Cov ent-garden, | London. 


A. European Languages and Dialects = i tomneel. 
m ps). 


seen at Mr. 


's, Operative Chemist, a7, Oxford-street ; where also | apnea pp - me - 
be had, all the Photographic Apparatus, Chemicals, Prepara YPE-FO UNDING CONCERN at EDIN- 
tions, Papers, Glass Pla’ ac. 


Bae go TO BE DISPOSED anges —In consequence of the 
of the Senior Partner of the Co-partnery of NEIL & 





| COMPANY, Priuters and Ty. haan the ~ # Pune ay 
DHOTOGRA PH Y.—XYLO- IODIDE OF | Matrices, Moulds, and Materials connected with the Type-found- 
P': oh —The best and most sensitive Preparation for pro- | ing Business, together with the Stock of Types and the Type- 


ect negatives on glass. Vide the subjvined Testimonial. 
122, Regent-street, Aug. 30, 1852. 
“he ae answer to your inquiry of this morning, I have | 
no hesitation in saying that your preparation of Collodion is in- 


the Goodwill of the Concern, pro FOR 
| SALE BY PRIVATE BARGAIN.—Apply to Messrs. Ellis, W.S., 
Royal Terrace, Edinburgh. 





comparably better and more sensitive than all the advertised RINTING.— Instructions to Authors for Calcu- 
= nen which, for my professional purposes, are quite lating MSS., together with Specimens of Type and Cost of 
when compared to yours. producing 


ks, ., Pamphlets, oe eens &c. forwarded on 
c 


! 
o | receipt of four stam (ate Bateman & Hard- 
Tremgig. tn faithfully, | wickel, PRINTEN and PUBLISHER, 35 Carey street, Lincoln's 
“To Mr. R. W. Tho: “y EXNEMAN.’ Inn-fields. 
 Ghemist, 10, Pall Mall.” 











Bitinre LIEBIG, MR. ALLSOP, and the | 
MEDICAL CIRCULAR. —Threatened lena Proceedings 


7 YOU REQUIRE FAMILY ARMS send 
Name and County to the Heraldic Office, Great Turnstile, 
Lincoln’s Inn. Fee for search and sketch, 38. 6d. 


. Gd., or postage 

aac. stamps. Crests engraved on Seals, Signet Rings, & c. 83. 6d, ; Arms 
| hep co “Alsop. wi my ame Semeate Se | with Name on for Books, 1.18. Arms Painted, Empaled, and 
frou beer uf opieaL CIRCULAR (No. 19) of This Day. | Quartered for Banners, Bigs Needlework, &. ‘Direct H. Sar, 


ee, 4, Adam-street, Adelphi. The Trade | Lincoln’s Inn Heraldic 


| Heraupic Presses for onl Deeds, Paper, Envelopes, &c. 15¢. 
THE BEST NEW BOOKS. 
Alt THE NEW WORKS may be obtained for perusal at 


BULL'S ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY, and in any quantity. Catalogues and Library Boxes Gratis. 
Terms, from Two Guineas a-Year upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. Single Subscription One 
Guinea a-Year. Subscribers in the Six Guinea Family Class have 24 Volumes at a time, and Two Guineas’ worth of 
New Books Gratis to keep at the end of the year when the surplus copies are divided. 
part of the year. Terms post free to orders addressed Messrs. BULL & 


Bre testo 





Subscriptions commence at any 
CO., 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





On the 30th inst. will be published, price 1s., the Eighth Number of 


BLEAK HOUSE. BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


With ILLUSTRATIONS by HABLOT K. BROWNE, 


To be completed in Twenty Numbers, uniform with ‘Davin CoprerFig.pD,’ &c. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





NEW WORK by EDWARD LEAR, Esq. 


This day is published, in imperial 8vo. with numerous highly-finished Mustrations, 21s. 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF A 


LANDSCAPE PAINTER IN CALABRIA, 


By EDWARD LEAR, 
Author of ‘ Illustrated Journal of a Landscape Painter i in Albania.’ 





Immediately, in 8vo. price 21s. 


THE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. 


THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. 


By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, 
Rector of Stisted, Essex. 


PART IL 


In a few days, in 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT, 


ETHIOPIA, AND THE PENINSULA OF SINAIT. 


By Dr. RICHARD LEPSIUS. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


EDITED, with NOTES, by KENNETH R. H. MACKENZIE, Esq. 


RicuarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher i in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS,’ &c. 








Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BEATRICE; OR, THE UNKNOWN RELATIVES, 


By MISS CATHERINE SINCLAIR, ¢ 
Author of ‘ Modern Accomplishments,’ ‘ Lord and Lady Harcourt,’ &c. 


1 
RicwakD BEenTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


OBERTS’S HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &c. &e. 


CATALOGUE, 1,650 Works in 110 different Languages 


the Library of an Editor, comprising Standard 
eminent Authors in all ‘departments of Literature, among which 
are—Illustrated London News, 10 vols.—Puuch, 15 vola—Anti- 
quarien =n oe 4 vols., or copy, in russia— 
nua! 
from the one nen lee in 1794 to 1827, 65 vols —Arnott’s 
of Physics, 2 vols.—bri 
Hume and Smollett’s History of England, 13 vols. Oxford ‘edition 
—James's Naval History, 6 vols. calf—Humbold 
tive, 7 vols. c 
Johns ion’s Eccles 


—_ and Classica! Book: 
of the late ‘George Crabb, M.A. 


ecutrix. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—CHEAP 
EXCURSION TRAINS to BATH and BRISTOL—On 
SUNDAYS, the 26th of September and 3rd of October, EXCU R- 
SION TRAINS will leave Paddington at a quarter before Eight 
o’clock in the Morning for BATH and BRISTOL, ft. - 
same Evening from Bristol at half-past Six o'clock and Bath a 
Seven o'clock. 
FARES THERE AND BACK: 
1 ‘= 8. 2nd ea 
To Bath ........ snatveitiedl sy ea 
Bristol . 
The Excursion ‘Tickets are only availab le for the’ Exeursion 
Trains and for the day on which they are issue Passer 
ha aving Jugzag age can only be c mveyed at the ordinary fares. Tic ae 
may be o 


tained previously at 27, King-street, Cheapside; 269, 
Strand ; and at the Paddington Station. 


7) NE 
1® rTEOROLOG Y.—NEGRETTI & 
ZAMBRA’S PATENT THER MOMETERS, — Messrs. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA beg to inform Scientific Gentlemen and 
the Public generally that their PATENT THERMOMETERS 
may now be had of most Opticians in town and country. nates 
instruments have now been in action some months at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, and have been —~ pit spouen ote me 
Astronomer Royal in bis Annual Keport; b. 
General in the Gparterly Keport ; and also by “4 Gian i 
F.R.S., in his Lecture delivered at the Society of Arts at the sug- 
gestion of H.R.H. Prince Atoesh. Some of these instruments have 
also been supplied by Messrs. N. & Z. to the Arctic ¢ Expedition by 
order of the Admiralty, these being the only self-registerin 
mometers that can be sent to any distance with safety.—To 
of most Opticians ; or of the Inventors and Patentees, Necretti & 
LAMBRA, 11, Hatton- ‘garden, London. 


NGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS—a Cuoice 
Cot.ection— Ancient and Modern, ON SALE at reduced 
prices ; comprising the best Works of the most distinguished 
asters : among whom may be named Raphael-™ orghen, Longhi, 
Wille, Edelinck, Bervic, Rembrandt, Woollett, Strange Sharp, 
Earlom, Browne, Bartolozzi, &c. &c. The Prints are in fine con- 
dition, and have been selected from the Collections of Sir Mark 
Sykes, Lord Aylesford, the Duke of Buckingham, &c. 
The 2nd Part of aNEW CATALOGUE will be forwarded on the 
receipt of two postage stamps; and they may also be had of the 
importennes Eingiien Books in most of the cities of America and 
Jurop 
GEORGE Loves Bunhill-row, Finebery, London. 
* Established above 60 yea 











OR SALE—A COLLECT [ON of MINE- 
RALS, containing THREE THOUSAND SPECIMENS: 
it was formed by the late Duke of ey and was sold 


at the Stowe sale in 1848 (The greater part o' a 
have not been unpacked since the sale.) beter a view toadd to 
its interest about fifty Specimens have been added: com- 


rise Specimens of Gold from California and Australia ; To) 
= Ceylon and Brazil; Precious Opals from Mexico; and the 
finest Specimen of Malachite from the Russian Department of 


the Great Exhibition. Price of thewhole 1,000L— ea aia to xD 
pena » Mineracocist tro Hen Maggsry, 149, 
vondon, 





EONAR D & PEIRCE, 
BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.8, 
The Boston Book Trade Sales take place semi-annually in June 
and November, Consignments to which, and to the regular Weekly 
Sales of Books or Literary Property, Engravings, Paintings, &c., 

are respectfully solicited. 








Sales by Auction. 
Miscellaneous Books, Books in Quires, §c. 


N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
q 125, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY, Rovtember 28 FRIDAY 
and SATURDAY, October 1 and 2, 10,000 V volumes of BOOKS, in 
uires and bound. Richardson's Persian, Arabic, and En Inglishs 
Dictionary, by J ohnson—Encyclopeedia Britannica and Curae 
ment, 26 vols —Canova’s Works, 2 vols.—Hume and Smol “| 
England, 13 vols — European Magazine, 22 vols.—Owen's Welsh an 
English Dictionary, 2 vols., &. 


N R. L. A. LEWIS, Auctioneer of Literary 
5\ Property, Established 1825, without change of name or firm, 
will have SALES by AUCTION of LIBRARIES, SMALL PAR- 
CELS of BOOKS, PRINTS, PIOTU RES and MISCELLANEOUS 
EFFECTS, every Week on the under-named days. Property sent 
in on the previous Friday will be certain to be sold (if required) in 
the following week :— 
On Thursday 30th of September, Friday Ist, and Saturday 

2nd, of October. 
On Thursday 7th, Friday 8th, and Saturday 9th, of October. 
On Friday 15th, and Saturday 16th, of October. 
On Thursday 2ist, and Saturday 23rd, of October. 
On Friday 29th, and Saturday 30th, of October. 
On Friday 5th, and Saturday 6th, of November. 
On Friday 12th, and Saturday 13th, of November. 
On Friday 19th, and Saturday 20th, of November. 
On Thursday 25th, and Saturday 27th, of November. 
On Friday 3rd, and Saturday 4th, of December. 
On Friday 10th, and Saturday 11th, of December. 
On Friday 17th, and Saturday 18th, of December. 
On Thursday, 23rd of December. 
rs Thursday, 30th of December. 

Mr. L. A. LEWIS will also have occasional 8 ALBS of PRINT- 
ING M ATERI ALS, BOOKBINDING MATERIALS, HOUSE- 
HOL D FURNI! URE and OTHER EF ects. 


Books in all Classes of Literature, the Unpublished Manu- 
scripts of George Crabb, M.A., &c. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on TUE 
September 28, and two following days, at 12, 0 COLL Trion of 
MODERN BOOKS, in good condition, including a Selection from 
orks by the most 





—Dodsley’s An- 
calf—Repertory of Arts, 
lements 
dgewater Treatises—H one’s Works, 4 vols.— 


er, from 1758 to 1 , 80 vols 


Hi f Norfolk, iT bright id a al 

alf— History o: orfo! 0 vols. might oe, f — 
esias' tical Laws, ~ — Ad 1f—D ui riosities 
of I vols. — Finden'e ti Yilustrations of 








0 

Byron, 3 vols. calf—Pictorial i dition of ro 8 vols.—Isaac 
Reed's —— re, 21 vols, calf 

A variety of 


bles'and P nexpeust Dindings, Methema- 
bles an: ra, ete ool expensive bi ings, 
8, Iilust an Prints, 
, Magazines and = the Un oo Man pts 
Author of * niversal Techno- 
English Synonymes,’ ro oy order of the Ex 
Modern eageettnge in gilt frames, &c. &c, 
May be viewed and Catalogues 


ogical Dictionary 
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NEW GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 


BY 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 


F.B.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.8. 


Geographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty for Scotland. 
Author of ‘The Physical Atlas,’ &c. 


t 
A SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY, 


Constructed with a special view to the purposes of sound 
instruction. 


Il. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, 
In which the subject is treated in a more simple and ele- 
mentary manner than in the previous works of the same 


Author, 
Price 12s. 6d. each, strongly half bound. 


Extracts from Notices. 


*«T have taught Geography, more or less, in the High 
School and University of Edinburgh, for the last forty years, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that I look upon the 
ublication of Mr. Keith Johnston's General and Physical 
Bchool Atlases as the greatest boon that has been conferred, 
in my time, on a branch of knowledge and of public in- 
struction which is becoming every day more important and 
more popular.”—Professor Pillans. 


* Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen.” 
English Journal of Education. 


‘A more complete work for Educational purposes has 
never come under our observation.”—Educational Times. 


“*These two publications are important contributions to 
Educational Literature.”—Spectator. 


Preparing for publication, uniform with the above, 
I. A SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY. 


II. A SCHOOL ATLAS of SCRIP- 
TURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Witiiam Biacgwoop & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 





In Imperial Folio, half-bound russia or morocco, 
price 102. 10s. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


A Senizs or Maps AnD ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GROGRAPHICAL 
DisTRIBUTION or NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. F.R.GS, F.GS, 


Geographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty for Scotland. 
Author of ‘ The Physical Atlas,’ &c. 


** That admirable and beautiful publication.” 
Government Geological Survey. 


** We know of no work of which the methods are so well 
fitted for the instruction of those who come ignorantly to 
the subject."—Quarlerly Review. 

** Embodies the materials of many volumes, the results of 
long years of research; and exhibits the most valuable 
thoughts of the most distinguished men of the age pictured 
visibly to the eye."—Edinburgh Review. 


** The book before us is, in short, a graphic Cyclopxdia 
of the Sciences—an Atlas of human knowledge done into 
maps.”—Atheneum. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, reduced from the 
Imperial Folio. For the Use of Colleges, Academies, and 
Families. This Edition contains TWENTY-FIVE MAPS, 
including a PALZONTOLOGICAL and GEOLOGICAL MAP of the 
BRITISH ISLANDS, with Descuirtive LerrEeR-PREsSs, and 
a very Corious InpEx. Imp. Quarto, half-bound morocco, 
price 22. 12s. 6d. 


13, GREAT MARLBOROTGH-STREBT. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——_—>>——_ 


I. 


MEMOIRS of the BARONESS 
D'OBERKIRCH, COUNTESS DE MONTBRISON, in- 
cluding numerous curious Particulars illustrative of 
the Secret History of the Courts of France, Russia 
and Geamany. Written by Herself, and Edited by her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON,. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 
II. 


The ROMANCE of the FORUM; 


or, NARRATIVES, SCENES, and ANECDOTES from 
COURTS of JUSTICE. By PETER BURKE, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘Celebrated Trials con- 
nected with the Aristocracy.’ 2 vols. 2ls. (Just ready.) 


III. 


Col. LANDMANWN’S ADVEN- 

TURES and RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 2ls. 
“ These adventures and recollections are those of a gentleman 
whose birth and profession gave him facilities of access to distin- 
guished society,—and the interest of the volumes will be found to 
consist in anecdotes and recollections relating to individual mem- 
bers of that society. Colonel Landmann writes so agreeably that we 
have little doubt that his volumes a be acceptable. They partake 
to some extent both of the good and bad qualities of Horace Wal- 
pole and of Wraxall.”—Athenccum, 


IV. 


Miss PARDOE?’S LIFE of MARIE 
DE MEDICIS. 3 y.8vo. With fine Portraits. 42s. 

“ As Queen, as Regent, and as Exile, the character of Marie de 
Medicis is faithfully and vividly drawn by Miss Pardoe ; and no- 
where can a more intimate acquaintance be iained with the prin- 
cipal ¢ eventsand leading personages of the first half of the 17th cen- 
tury.”—Morning Post. 


Vv. 
The MARVELS of SCIENCE, and 
their TESTIMONY to HOLY WRIT: a Popular Man- 
ual of the Sciences. By S. W. FULLOM, Esq. Dedi- 
cated by permission to the King of Hanover. 10s. 6d. 
bound, (Just ready.) 


vi. 


Capt. MACKINNON’S ATLAN- 
TIC and TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 2 y. 21s. 


“Captain Mackinnon’s Sketches of America are of a striking 
character and permanent value. His volumes convey a just im- 
pression of the United States, a fair and candid view of their 
society and institutions.”"—Swnd«uy Times. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
I. 


ANNETTE, a Tale. By W. F. 


DEACON. With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Sir T. N. TALPFUURD, D.C.L. 3 v. 


“ These are clever volumes, but so superior after all is reality to 
fiction, and so attractive is literary biography, that we know not 
whether we have not been more pleased and interested by Mr. Jus- 
tice Talfourd’s prefatory memoir of the author than by the pages 
which narrate the adventures, perils, and escapes of the imagi- 
aay Annette’ and her lover. We do not remember to have read 

o agreeable a biogra) ~—  veoer si since Bulwer similarly prefaced 
the Sketches of anchard. The Essay has been with 
Sir Thomas a labour of love, for he and Deacon were schoolfellows, 
and maintained a friendly intimacy to the last. Mr. Justice Tal- 
fourd has wisely printed two letters from Sir Walter Scott to the 
a letters far more kind than, aud quite as judicious ag any 
t have been published hithertd as from the author of ‘ Wa- 
2, *"— Critic. 

Il. 


FANNY DENISON. 3v. 


III. 
The BELLE of the VILLAGE, 


By the Author of ‘ The Old English Gentleman.’ 3 vy. 

* An admirable story, quite out of the egg order in its con- 
ception, and hi oy! original in its execution. ‘The Belle of the 
Village’ = = A, tater ts place by the side of * The Old English Gentle- 


Iv. 


HELEN TALBOT. 
PENNEFATHER. 3 v. 

* Miss Pennefather has in this work evinced much literary 
ability....All will admit that * Helen Talbot’ is a beautiful incar- 
nation of womanly feeling, dignity, and grace. The fashionable 
circle in which the principal personage of the novel moves is ani- 
mated in a high degree, and is drawn with a bold and graphic pen- 
cil. We have no doubt that many of the leading figures are painted 
from originals, and that in Lord Montague, sir Reginald Talbot, 
Lord Ravensdale, and others, these conversant with fashionable 
life will recognize living acquaintances.”"—Giobe. 


Vv. 


The LOST INHERITANCE. 


* An agreeable, elegantly-written story.”— Atheneum. 
“This novel will interest a large circle of readers, and afford 
them unmixed pleasure. ™— Observer 


By Miss 


3Y. 


Pictures painted 
record of the Koval. denhoumetes connected with that deat a 
a of Her 


ton, being the last Portrait f for oien His @ 
Prints, 2. 28.; 
Pret ee 


<4 FIRST of MAY, 1851.— 
he En: ngraving, by 8. Gasent. Cousixs, no wad cating, 
Winrenuaurea for Her M 4 
The Eugraving contains 


Prince Albert, Majesty, 


rthur, and the the Duke of Welt WERE 
Proofs, 4. 4s.; Proofs before letters; 6. ¢2,; Artist's 


& Dominic Colnaghi & Co. Publish 
aud 14, Pall Mall East. ublishers to Her Majesty, 13 


$$ 
IR JAMES EYRE, M.D.—A Portrait and 
hical Sketch of this eminent Phy: ppears in 
the p .. a er (No. 19) of 8 iebIgAL *CIRCUTA 
Oftice. 4,’Adam-strect, Adelphi ‘To be had hostage sanju 
fice, jam-stree e ‘0 f - 
Trade supplied by Gilbert & Co. Paternoster-rew all Newamen, The 


nie. 
Just published, in 8vo. with Woodcuts, Part XLI 
also, the Pou urth and concluding Volume, Loom om a 
HE CYCLOPADIA of ANAT TOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by ROBERT B. TODD, xD, 
F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal Coll of Physicians, Professor 
Physiology and of General and Morbid cllege Bet King’s College, 
London, and Physician to the King’s College H tal. 
Contents or Part XLII. :—Voice \onduded ‘ J 
ire eee AA tp 
oint, Abnormal Anatomy of, by Dr. ams. Index t 
Volume. Supplement :—Ovum, by Dr. Allen Thomso: ome “eri Fourth 
*x* The body of * The Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Ph 
being now ee it is intended in the Supplement Saad 
in the present Part) to supply Coos at atte ies which were not ready 
to be published in their proper t is ex that the Sup. 
plement will be completed in oof or oo 3 Of which the 
next will be ready in J anuary, 1853. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


M R. THOMAS TATE’S WORKS on MECHA. 
NISM, MECHANICS, ARITHMETIC, &e, 
“ Under the head * Industrial Mechanics,’ I set last year a sec. 
tion from Mr. Tate’s recently published work, entitled ‘ ‘Blements 
of Mechanism,’ and propose to do so next year. I mention this, 
because such questions have aes heretofore been included in the 
industrial mechanics paper. This work must not be confounded 
with Mr. Tate’s ‘ Exercises on Mechanics.’ The word * mechanism’ 
it aoe \ yo in a different BS Seats Some mechanics. 

0 for 1851 
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which Mr. Ta ex 
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readiness and accuracy. The advan’ method is, 
each operation of numbers in the solu ation of arithmetical 
tions becomes a demonstration ; and th at arithmetic i is made 
—for educational pu '— From the > 


ic of the peo) 
H. Moseley’ Report of the yards Training Soh Schools for 1851, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans; 
Of whom may be had, 








A List of Mr. Tate's El tical Works. 
THIS DAY. 
I. 
NEW NOVEL BY — AUTHOR OF ‘THE BACHELOR 
F THE ALBANY.’ 
To es 4 at all the Libraries, 


REUBEN MEDLICOTT ; 
COMING MAN. 


A Novel. By M. EI SAV AGF, Author of ‘The o Bacheler of the 
Albany,’ “My Uncle the Curate,’ 
3 vols. post Svo. 


Il. 
2 vols. post Svo. cloth, 2). 


VILLAGE LIFE IN EGYPT. 
BAYLE ST. JOHN, 


By 
Author of ‘Adventures in the Libyan Desert,’ ‘Two Years’ 
Residence in a Levantine Family,’ &c. 
Ill. 
PALISSY THE POTTER. 
2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 18s, 


The LIFE of BERNARD PALISSY, 
of SAINTES; 


His Labours and Discoveries in Art and Science: with an Outline 
of his Philosophical Doctrines, and illustrative Selections from 


his Works. 
By HENRY MORLEY, 
Author of‘ How to make Home Unhealthy,’ &c. 
Forming the New Volumes of a & Hall's 
Original W orks. 


or, The 


Series of 


Iv. 
Cheap Edition. 1 vol. emall 8vo. cloth, 78. 


ALTON LOCKE: Tailor and Poet. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By the outta of * “Y east,’ ‘ The Saint’s Tragedy,’ Sc. 
Third Edition. 
v. 
CHEAP ae OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON'S 
OVELS AND TALES. 
In : vol. crown 8yo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


DEVEREU X. 


By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. M.P. 
Ww ith a new Preface by the Author, aud a Frontispiece. 


vi. 


NEW ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
SCARLET LETTER.’ 
At all the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Author of the Scarlet Letter, "The House of the Seven 


Gables,’ &. 
“*The Blithedale R 


tallect 


is the i 1 exercise of true 
poet—of one who is eager to read whatever Nature has to 
and who has the faculty of uttering in words the spiritual instruc: 
tion derived from his royal mistress....... The book is overflowing 
with energy and thought.”— Times. 

London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 











Witu1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1852. 


REVIEWS 


espondence of the Architect and Officers of 
~~ Pritish Museum with the Tree and 
the Trustees with the Treasury. Printed 

by Order of the House of Commons. 
Tux story of this correspondence may be told 
in few words. The Trustees of the Museum, 
considering that every department of the Insti- 
tution is suffering from want of space, have 
ed the Government to provide such means 
as will enable them to receive, lodge, and ex- 
hibit the national treasures placed under their 
charge in a more efficient manner:—and the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury have 
refused for the present year to listen to their 


estions. 

“The case presented by the Trustees to the 
consideration of Governmentis extremely simple. 
The Museum is too small for its contents. Other 
ints are urged in the appeal :—but this is the 
essential fact. After building and rebuilding, 
arranging and deranging, for thirty years,— 
after spending in brick and mortar more than 
three quarters of a million of the public money, 
—not a single department of the great institu- 
tin can be pronounced, even by those who 
have had control of the outlay, to be in tolerable 
working order. This is the literal truth. The 
Zoological ney, a complains that he has not 
room enough to lodge his fine collection of birds 
and beasts. The pickled plants and mummied 
mosses are crushed together, put away into 
nooks and corners, and hidden from the light 
they love, after a fashion to excite even 
a vegetable marrow. Nor do the ores, the 
minerals and the metals fare much better. A 
new gallery, now nearly complete, promises to 
abate, for a short time to come, the nuisance 
of overcrowded rooms in the department of 
Antiquities; but even here—about to become 
the best provided section of the Museum,—the 
keepers of the Athenian friezes and the Lycian 
sarcophagi await the arrival of the winged bull 
of Assyria with something like the same appre- 
hensions with which the owner of a china shop 
is popularly supposed to expect the invasion of 
an unwinged representative of the same spe- 
cies. In the departments of books and manu- 
scripts the confusion and inconvenience arising 
from want of space are still more manifest. 
Books are pouring in for which there are no 
shelves, e binders have no place large 
enough to do their work in. There are even 
now more readers in the library than there are 
chairs to sit on, or tables to work at with any 
degree of comfort. Thanks to Mr. Panizzi, 
eat and beneficial changes have been effected 
in the reading-rooms during the last year or 
two; but the worst evils of that room—want 
of space, bad ventilation, poverty of light—are 
all beyond his skill. Nor can it be averred that 
the several sections are located—we will not 
say in the order of nature or in accordance with 
the demands of science—but even with a decent 
approach to the geographical relations of sub- 
ject and specimen. We can imagine a stranger 
from some Continental capital, accustomed to 
see the historical and artistic treasures of a great 
city arranged on a systematic and harmo- 
nious scheme, finding himself for the first time 
in the British Museum. The impression of such 
a man would probably be, that England had 
Just come into possession of a miscellaneous 
collection of supremely valuable articles,—like 
Venice, at the return of one of her victorious 
fleets,—and had not yet had time to separate 
and disperse them to their several institutions. 
e first anomaly, as we have said on former 
occasions, is—the utterly miscellaneous nature 








of the collection here gathered under one roof. 
In no other metropolis, probably, can such an 
agglomeration of things, alien and akin, ancient 
and modern—from the slab of ancient Egyptian 
marble to yesterday’s number of the morning 
journals—be found together. If we descend to 
details, we shall find that the same heterogeneous 
character which marks the whole pervades the 
several parts. Nowhere do we find the whole 
of a system in the obvious places. Many of 
the Zoological specimens— zebras, sea-horses, 
elephants, and so forth—are found in dark 
corners of the vaults, as if they had wandered 
away from their fellows when the keeper's back 
was turned, and were afraid to go back. Sea- 
weeds, mosses, and other plants with a turn for 
vagrancy, are preparing to follow the example 
of these quadrupeds and bipeds. The whole 
tribe of insects, with the inconstancy of their 
type, the butterfly, have broken away from 
the realms of Natural History, and found a 
home for themselves in a remote part of the 


edifice. In the same department the skeletons 
seem to be very ill used; for they are put out 
eepers 


of sight for want of room, though the 
in charge of them roundly assert that your public 
often expresses itself about these dry bones in 
terms of affectionate interest. Then, as to the 
collection of animals in spirits,—they are as- 
signed a place in the vaults; and the osteolo- 
gical collection, one of the finest in Europe, and 
beyond all comparison the most complete in 
England, is also separated from its kindred gal- 
leries, and put down in the same vaults, where 
it is inaccessible to the general public, and 
scarcely ever seen by the artist or physiologist. 
It is thus more or less throughout. The Keeper 
of Prints has no room in which to exhibit fis 
drawings and specimens,—so that Battles of? 
Naseby, and old prints of Noll and Marlborough, 
Blake and Raleigh, have to be stowed away in 
musty drawers with prints and portraits which 
nobody cares to see. The Library of Printed 
Books is scattered about in various and incon- 
venient parts of the building. The General 
Library and the Royal Library are on opposite 
sides of the structure; the Grenville Library is 
cut off from the others by the interposing Manu- 
script rooms; and the apartments set aside for 
the use of readers are in a far corner of the 
Library, instead of being, as they should—and 
might—be, in its centre. 


All this is represented by the heads of de- 
artments,—is accepted as true and trite by the 
ody of Trustees,—and, we will add, is some- 
what impatiently remembered by the general 

ublic. Yet neither heads of departments nor 

rustees look the question which has arisen— 
and which is the subject of correspondence in 
the Blue-book now before us—fairly in the face. 
There is a difficulty for the day, and they seem 
to be concerned only as to how it may be tem- 
porarily got over. To put the case in a general 
way:—something has come in,—it may be a 
package of books, a box of stuffed birds, or a 
shipload of sculpture,—and there is no place 
for it. If it be something in which the public 
expresses no particular interest, it is thrown into 
a corner, to be found—or not found, as the case 
may be—-in after years. If, on the contrary, 
it be an arrival which the press has announced, 
and in which the public have thereby come to 
feel concern, there will be meetings and consul- 
tations, reports from heads of departments, in- 
terviews with the Museum architect, and long 
letters to and from Whitehall :—the whole pro- 
bably ending in a temporary and trumpery re- 
arrangement of the interior of the Museum, 
which, in point of fact, will yield no return of 





space that is not withdrawn from some other 
object perhaps of equal, or even greater, per- 


‘ 


manent interest to the public. This policy of 
“expediency ” is the great evil under which the 
management of the Museum now labours; and 
it is in a great measure, if not wholly, caused— 
as we have pointed out again and again in 
former articles—by the fact of the Museum 
being, in its present form, an inconvenient and 
unmanageable agglomerate. 


In our view of the matter, as our readers 
know very well, the change that is needed in 
Great Russell Street is a change of principles as 
well as of details. The institution should be 
made either a National Museum or a National 
Library. Both it cannot permanently be: and 
the sooner a choice between the two is made, by 
those who have the power to make it, the better 
it will be for science, antiquities and literature, 
If the miscellaneous galleries—now, by the ad- 
mission of the heads of departments themselves, 
scarcely available for serious study—were emp- 
tied of their contents, we should have a library 
the finest—as in a few years it will be the 
largest—in the world; with ample space and 
verge enough for all purposes, not only for our 
time, but for ages to come. The other collec- 
tions would all find their more appropriate rest- 
ing places elsewhere, in special museums. To 
repeat ourselves :—Is not the Zoological Garden 
in the Regent’s Park the natural repository for 
the stuffed animals and birds? Would not the 
metallic and geological treasures stowed away 
in the Museum be more useful to the public if 
gathered under such a roof as that of the Museum 
of Practical Geology? Ought not that matchless 
collection of osteological specimens now rotting 
in the cellars of the overgrown mansion in 
Bloomsbury to be transferred to the great 
museum of the medical profession? Is not 
Kew the obvious home for the botanical spe- 
cimens? And so of all the rest. No other 
country mixes up in the same collection obelisks 
from Lane with lady-birds from Kent, sea 
shells from Sussex with columns from the Par- 
thenon. Still less convenient is it, to have these 
things jumbled together with books, prints and 
manuscripts,—as readers at the rooms in Mon- 
tague Place have most of them found, to their 
cost. Many of our readers probably know that 
at first it was intended by the founders of the 
British Museum to collect and preserve the na- 
tional pictures under the same roof with all 
these things,—one of the wings being appro- 
priated as a Yves gallery. But when, in 1823, 
Sir George Beaumont announced to the Trus- 
tees his intention of making over to them his 
extensive collection of pictures for the benefit 
of the public, the difficulty of finding room to 
hang fan so as to be seen created the neces- 
sity out of which arose our National Gallery. 
Thus the first limb was lopped off the design. 
Difficulties of a similar kind are at this moment 
pressing on the Trustees. They are embarrassed 
with the mass of their wealth,—and nothing 
should prevent the ultimate dispersion of the 
contents of the Museum into special galleries. 
These gentlemen already talk about limiting the 
future growth of the scientific and antiquarian 
departments “ by suspending all purchases and 
by refusal of gifts,” in a way to show that this 
mode of dealing with the question of space has 
been presented to their minds as a possible ex- 
pedient. But if so, where are they to stop? If 
the alleged want of space be reason sufficient 
to justify the rejection of a Laocoon or a Sphinx, 
what is there to prevent the same reason being 
given for the rejection of books or manuscripts? 
The very idea of such a helpless mode of evadin 
the difficulty is absurd. A rich and powerfu 
country like England, teeming with intellectual 
activities, unable to provide a lodgihg for its 
historical and scientific treasures! 
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In the correspondence before us, Mr. Panizzi 
shows that the claims of the Library on the at- 
tention of the Trustees and the Government have 
become most urgent :—and we notice here with 
pleasure how warm and frequent have been the 
representations made by the Keeper of Printed 
Books to his superiors on behalf of the literary 

ublic. The growth ‘of our National Library 

as probably been unprecedented. Other great | 
collections of books are nearly all the growth of 
ages. The Vatican at Rome, St. Mark’s at 

enice, the Imperial at Vienna, the National at 
Paris, the Escurial at Madrid—in fact, all the 
renowned libraries of the Continent—have a 
history stretching back into the Middle Ages. 
But the British Museum has sprung up, as it 
were, in asingle generation. Men are now living 
who can recollect the day when there was no 
public library in London even moderately com- 

lete in the great departments of history and 
Resostnre. Gibbon had to purchase the books 
required for the prosecution of his colossal 
labours. Roscoe could not obtain access to the 
ordinary Italian writers of the age of Leo. At 
a still later period, the historian of North Ame- 
rica, Mr. Graham, found himself obliged to 
remove from London to Gittingen in order to | 
obtain the use of a good library. Within a few | 
years of the present time, Southey had to collect 
at his own expense Portuguese and other authors | 
wanted for his voluminous works. All this time, | 
the Library was growing at a prodigious rate :— | 
oddly, miscellaneously, and incompletely, it is 
true, in many of its divisions. Still, there was 
wonderful rapidity of increase. Sixteen years 
ago the library contained 230,000 volumes. In 
fifteen years the number of books was more 
than doubled :—the list giving last Christmas 
a total of 470,000. Taking a general average 
for these fifteen years, it results that the annual 
rate of increase has been about 16,000 volumes. 
What will be the amount of increase, by gift, 
purchase, and Act of Parliament, in thirty years 
from Christmas 1851?—and what number of 
volumes of printed works will the National 
Library contain in 1881?—to say nothing of 
the accumulation of manuscripts and the vast 
pyramids of newspapers, old and new. Where 
are all these things to be shelved? 


Let the facts be considered in their simplest 
form. We have in the Library, say 470,000 
volumes. These volumes occupy 51,050 super- 
ficial feet of shelving. During the next thirty 
years—the volumes being then far more nume- 
rous—there must of course be provided many 
thousand additional feet. Now, what is the 
actual condition of the Museum as to space? 
From a pretty general acquaintance with the 
Library we a - answer—it is now full. But 
we will take the admissions and measurements 
made by Mr. Panizzi himself in one of his reports 
here printed. He says, the entire amount of 
space at his disposal in the Museum for printed 
books amounts to 55,400 superficial feet. If 
we deduct from this the space already covered, 
we shall have a residue of 4,350 feet. But these 
four thousand and odd feet are distributed over 
the entire Library—six inches here—six feet 
there—up and down the several rooms from 
floor to ceiling; and are in our opinion abso- 
lutely essential to the order, economy, and due 
classification of the Library. For example, say 
there are fifty feet of bare shelf in the section 
of History and a hundred feet in that of Philo- 
logy. Should room be required during the 
current year for eighty feet of History and only 
twenty feet of Philology, there would still 
appear on the returns at Christmas an available 
space of fifty feet as between the two sections, 
though it is obvious that thirty feet of historical 
works must be lying on the floor or thrown 








into the dust-hole. These little patches of un- 


occupied shelf we may therefore regard as not 
available for the depositing of the general lite- 
rary influx to the Lewy. 

he case, then, as regards the Library stands 
thus. During the next five years, space must 
be found, according to the estimates here adopted 
by the Trustees, for 80,000 volumes—a collec- 
tion of books as large as the King’s Library. 
This room is one of the largest—probably the 
largest—in the whole structure. It occupies an 
entire side of the great quadrangle on one story. 
For space, it is probably a tenth part of the 
whole Museum. Now, let the public and their 
representatives in Westminster think of this :— 
a new King’s Library, or a room of equal 
rr must be built or otherwise provided for 
every five years! 

What is the alternative? This:—either the 
overgrown mansion in Great Russell Street 
must be given up to the National Library—with 
the manuscripts and newspapers as adjoined 
departments,—or the Trustees must adopt the 
hint already thrown out by them of “limiting 
the growth,” not only of the sections of Anti- 
quities and Natural History, but of the Library 
too, that department being the most voracious of 
space. It is, however, clear enough to any person 
of sense that if the Trustees should ever dream 
of limiting the natural growth of the National 
Library, the public would either not allow it to 
be done, or in after years would compel them to 
recover the ground thus temporarily lost. To 
the latter course there are many impediments 
—and it is always expensive. The Bodleian 
Library is a good example of the application of 
such a principle:—having neglected current 
literature when it was current, only to buy it 
up with considerable cost and trouble after it had 
hecome scarce.—On this subject of allowing a 
great library to fall into arrear there isa good para- 
graph in one of Mr. Panizzi’s reports here given. 


“ The ill consequences resulting from permitting 
the collection to get into arrear are very serious both 
to the readers, to the institution, and to its officers. 
To the readers it is self-evident that it must be of the 
first importance that they should find in the library 
of the British Museum all the works necessary for 
their respective pursuits. Much of the value of a 
scientific work may depend upon its author being 
fully acquainted with all that has been written upon 
the subject abroad as well as at home, and without 
the assistance which such a library as that of the 
British Museum ought to afford, it is impossible that 
he can know how far he may have been anticipated 
by others. To the institution the consequences are 
very serious in more ways than one. In the first 
place, arrears are highly discreditable. The differ- 
ence between an insufficient and a sufficient allow- 
ance is so small, so insignificant, as compared with 
the importance of keeping up the collection, that it 
does not admit of an argument in its favour. But 
leaving the credit of the Museum out of the question, 
arrears constitute an evil which daily increases. The 
longer arrears are allowed to accumulate, the more 
difficult it becomes to recover them. The question 
of arrears applies, of course, most particularly to 
foreign works; as by the system of bookselling adopt- 
ed on the Continent, a great number of works go out 
of circulation in the course of a few years after 
their publication. Much time and labour are re- 
quired to ascertain what books have been published 
after the lapse of a few years, and when this diffi- 
culty has been got over there will be many which 
are no longer to be procured, and those obtained will, 
in many instances, cost more than they could have 
been procured for in the first instance. To avoid 
purchasing duplicates, the catalogues must be search- 
ed for every work proposed to be purchased, thus 
involving great expense and loss of time, both of 
which are avoided when the selection is made from 
the catalogues of current publications. These objec- 
tions apply to modern works. The question of old 
and rare works, and those which engage the attention 
of collectors, is no less serious. Vast numbers of these 
are finding their way not only into establishments 





like the Bodleian Library, where there they are at 
once and for ever withdrawn from tion, but 
abroad, especially to America. This applies More 
especially to English publications. If not purchased 
when they present themselves, the opportunity may 
not occur again for years; for many it may not occur 
again at all. And here likewise the true economy is 
to purchase at once: more than one class of books 
has doubled in value within the last fifteen years, 
The accumulation of arrears will always involve fitful 
attempts to recover them, and these again lead to 
oceasional and unequal pressure upon the depart. 
ment, which is bad for the service and unsati 

to the officers. The head of the department has to 
bear all the odiam of the imperfeet state of the 
library. Few of the readers, if any, enter into the 
reasons why any particular work they may require ig 
not in the library, and taking it for granted, and cer. 
tainly with reason, that the collection ought to be 
kept up, they lay the blame of the deficiencies to 
the account of the officer whose duty it is to pur. 
chase books, but who, unfortunately, cannot procure 
for 5,0001. books which are worth 10,0001. To this 
annoyance is to be added the anxiety of apportion. 
ing his deficient allowance among the different classes 
of works, and then selecting in each class from among 
books of equal importance. The ill consequences of 
arrears may be shortly summed up as follows:— 
Injury to the readers, in not supplying them with 
what is necessary for their pursuits; injury to the 
public in obliging them to pay in the end more 
than would be necessary if the books were pur- 
chased when they presented themselves; and in- 
jury to the department, in its reputation, as well as 
unnecessary labagr and anxiety thrown upon its 
officers generally.” 

—We cannot for one moment believe that either 
Press, Parliament, or Public will ever allow 
this extravagant and ridiculous system of 
“limiting the growth” of the National Library 
to come into operation. What, then, is to be 
done? Are we to erect anew King’s Library 
every five years,—or shall we resolve to sur- 
render the Bloomsbury Palace to the sole use of 
its literary collections ? 

Before the question is answered, let us explain 
that we have putthe case at its Jowest. We have 
spoken of the average of fifteen years :—Mr. 
Panizzi, not unfairly, as he thinks, and as the 
Trustees seem to admit, takes the average of the 
last five years,—by which it results that the 
rate of increase is—and will probably be, at 
least for a time—nearly 28,000 volumes per 
annum, instead of 16,000. If Mr. Panizzi be 
right in his estimates and deductions, our 
readers will see that, if we have erred at all, it 
is not on the side of exaggeration. Taking the 
average of five years, instead of that of fi q 
as the measure of future growth in the book 
department, it results, that a King’s Library 
would have to be provided every three = 
instead of every five; and that the doubling 
of the collection would be accomplished, not in 
thirty years, as in the more moderate —_ 
tation, but in seventeen years and a third. We 
do not take this estimate ourselves—because 
there are certain elements in the account which 
reduce it according to. our method of calcula- 
tion. Perhaps the rate of increase may be some- 
where between the two figures proposed. But 
any way, the demand for new and better ac- 
commodation is immediate and imperative. All 
parties admit this:—and many are the plans 
suggested for meeting the difficulty. Nearly all 
these plans have the character of being expedient 
and ephemeral :—seeking to put off the evil day 
alittlelonger. Twoschemes have been submitted 
by the Trustees to the consideration of the Lords 
of the Treasury,— by whom both have been, for 
the moment at least, rejected. About these two 
schemes we shall have something to say next 
week,—especially in so far as they profess to 
regard the better accommodation of the literary 
public. 
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The Heir 9 Sherborne; or, The Attainder. 
gvols. Bentley. 
Tux Heir of Sherborne is the son of Walter 
h. The novel to which his attempts to 
reverse the attainder gives its second name 
with the death of our wisely foolish 
ing, James the First, and concludes with the 
Hs of Buckingham’s assassination by Felton. 
Theheroine is Elizabeth Throckmorton :—whose 
love is sacrificed by Carew ys in the pur- 
git of his designs. By her loss, however, 
she proves to be ultimately no loser. For 
ary figures, we have Sir Edward Coke, 
his wife, the horrible Lady Hatton (who has 
as principal Fury in other recent ro- 
mances), and her misgoverned daughter Frances, 
led to wed Lord Purbeck while she is 
ay enamoured of Sir Robert Howard. For 
vilain and poisoner we are treated to Dr. 
Lambe, the quack who was knocked on the 
head a few years later by the mob in repay- 
ment of his abominable crimes. Among the 
more distinguished historical personages figure 
King Charles the First and Anne of Austria. 
_We do not often open our columns to such in- 
formation as adorns a ‘ Book of Beauty ;’ but at 
thisjuncture, when Science has been so busy, the 
following richly-coloured full-length may be ad- 
mitted as a variety, and also as affording a good 
en of our author's descriptive style.— 
“Half-reclining, half-sitting, Anne received, there- 
fore, her subjects on a bed of singularly costly con- 
stmetion, and of immense size. The mattress on 
which she reposed was stuffed with the down from 
an eagle’s breast, and covered with white silk, over 
which again was a net-work of red silken thread. 
Sheets of cambric, edged with the finest lace d’Alen- 
gon, exemplified the extreme delicacy of this lux- 
urious Queen, and gave rise to the anecdote of Car- 
dinal Mazarin, who is said to have remarked to the 
Queen, that the severest punishment that could be 
inflicted on her Majesty ‘ would be to sleep in sheets 
of Holland cloth.’ Some reported,—and the ex- 
quisite fairness of her skin seemed to attest the truth 
of the assertion,—that the sensitiveness of her frame 
was such, that she could not sustain the contact of 
aught that was coarser than the most delicate cambric 
that could be woven. But Anne, though she may 
have often forgotten the circumstance, was mortal ; 
and the plea thus made for inordinate luxury was 
the refinement of adulation. Over these costly sheets, 
tichly embroidered, the crown of France in the centre, 
and bordered with the fleur-de-lis, was a coverlid 
with a sort of leather more fragrant than the 
perfumes, ‘or,’ adds the chronicler, ‘ than 
Thesalian cloth.’ Above, was a canopy decked 


. with plumes, supported by four bed-posts constructed 


of and ivory, carved so as to represent birds, 
beasts, and garlands of flowers, and adorned 

with carbuncles, which shone even in the gloom of 
the night. The curtains were of silk, confined at 
each post, or montant, by four sapphires attached by 
golden threads ; over the foot of the bed lay a carpet 
stuffed with down; and a stool richly gilded was 
placed there for the honoured lord or lady who had 
the right of the tabouret. At the head of this gor- 
geous bed, stiff as if set there for ever, stood a lady 
of middle age—the Grande Maitresse—whose office 
it was always to stand at that post. The Queen 
Was partially dressed. She wore a loose robe, almost 
resembling a blouse, of blue silk, confined at the 
waist by a clasp of enamel, of Limoges ; a bonnet de 
awit, of Brussels lace, fell gracefully over the uncon- 
fined tresses of her rich hair, which was of a colour 
that the troubadours of Provence long celebrated in 
their heroines. Her arms had no ornaments, but 
Were simply shaded by lace ruffles, as delicate as the 
white and rounded wrists on which they fell. Never 
the rare attractions of this fair Spaniard been 
more skilfully enhanced by the accompaniments 
Which lend to beauty the advantage of picturesque 
The dark and rudely-painted walls of the 
chamber ; the scanty and even poor furniture,—for 
the bed was the sole glory of the room,—all contri- 
to concentrate the splendour of the spot where 


Anne reposed, into one point. She—with the dim | and by the instrument of observation. 





light from the old and heavy casement streaming 
upon her—she was the sole object in that vast _— 
ment. A few benches, a few stools, a fauteuil for 
her Majesty when she arose,—those were the furni- 
ture of the chamber, with the single exception, 
indeed, far from the bed, of the grand toilet-table, 
over which projected a Venetian mirror in an em- 
bossed silver frame. A superb set of golden imple- 
ments for the service of the toilet was there displayed ; 
and before the table was placed a fauteuil, the 
legs and back of which were richly carved and gilded ; 
while the arms of France were embroidered on the 
crimson velvet which covered the seat. Anne, weary 
of the morning’s receptions, would willingly have 
reclined somewhat longer; but the hour at which 
she was expected to breakfast in public was approach- 
ing. She submitted, therefore, when the commandant 
of the town, in great Hessian boots, had made his 
last bow, and backed out of her chamber, with 
awkward precipitancy, his sword dangling at his 
heels, to be assisted to rise ; to be dressed by two of 
her ladies, and planted, not a single observance being 
omitted, in the fauteui/ before her mirror.” 
Coming after a description like this of a scene 
to be painted by our Friths and Woolmers, 
when in their best of humours for managing 
luxurious details and glowing colours,—critical 
phrases would have small chance of being at- 
tended to. Thus, it would be fruitless for the 
reader’s guidance to explain and illustrate what 
there is of deficiency—what of superfluity—in 
this ‘ Heir of Sherborne;’ and how far the novel 
—to produce which some pains and care have 
been applied—remains distant from one of those 
works of Art in which the personages of olden 
time re-appear for our delectation. The writer 
of ‘The Heir of Sherborne’ might be little 
edified by the subtlest analysis or the most sage 
counsel; and will find it more to the purpose, 
we suspect, to be told that we are inclined to 
rate him on a level with Mr. G. P. R. James 
and with the anonymous author of ‘ Whitefriars.’ 





Western Himalaya and Tibet: a Narrative of 
a Journey through the Mountains of North- 
ern India during the Years 1847-8. By Thos. 
Thomson, M.D. Reeve & Co. 


Weare so little acquainted with Northern India, 
that every sound contribution to our knowledge 
of those countries whose icy barriers form the 
boundaries of our great Indian Empire is wel- 
come. The names of those’ who have from time 
to time penetrated the Indian Alps have not 
been few; but the extent of country which those 
highlands occupy is so vast, that as yet we know 
comparatively little of their geography. Of the 
particular district through which Dr. Thomson 
travelled we know perhaps less than of any 
other;—hence his book will be eagerly con- 
sulted, at once by those who desire to extend 
their knowledge generally of the earth’s surface, 
and by those who are especially interested in 
the fate and features of our Indian Empire. 

Our readers—we may as well warn them at 
the outset—are not to take Dr. Thomson for 
one of those amusing travellers who, whether 
they have anything new or not to tell, contrive 
by dint of their mere vivacity to carry us on 
from chapter to chapter, leaving us surprised 
at the end to find ourselves very little wiser 
than we were when we began. Dr. Thomson 
is a son of the celebrated chemist who for so 
many years was Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Glasgow. In that city he was 
educated under his father’s eye,—and though 
brought up for the medical profession, he gave 
early indications of a fondness for his father’s 
scientific pursuits. He obtained an appoint- 
ment as assistant-surgeon in the East India 
Company’s service; and when arrived at his 
destination, he found that Science could there 
be best pursued in the wide laboratory of nature, 
Hence 





we find him applying himself to the studies of 
Geology and Botany. It is from this point 
of view that the volume before us must be 
regarded, 

It was in the month of May 1847, whilst 
with his regiment at Ferozepoor, that our author 
received intimation that Lord Hardinge — at 
that time Governor-General of India — had 
appointed him member of a mission which, as 
our readers will remember, he had determined 
to despatch across the Himalaya Mountains 
into Tibet. From the fact of the substance of 
the present volume having been laid before the 
Indian Government in the shape of a Report, 
it appears that a principal object of this mission 
was, to obtain information on the physical geo- 
graphy of the country. The other members of 
the mission were, our readers know, Major 
Cunningham and Capt. Strachey. From the 
form in which the original matter was collected, 
it could not be expected that this volume 
should contain any detailed account of personal 
adventures, or of the incidents of life amongst 
the natives. However amusing such matters 
might have been, they would, while they 
greatly increased the size of the work, have 
interfered with its scientific character. Whilst 
following Dr. Thomson in his slow and painful 
journey over the ridges of the Western Hima- 
laya, and amidst the snows, glaciers and torrents 
of Tibet, we feel that we are following the man 
of science,—one who keeps his eye constantly 
fixed on those mountain gorges and peaks for 
the purpose of lifting up some portion of the 
veil of mystery which hangs over their vast 
elevations. In the catalogue of plants which 
Dr. Thomson so carefully chronicles in his 
ascents and descents of mountain sides, we see 
the facts which are the basis of the laws esta- 
blished as regulating the distribution of plants, 
and which, if carefully observed, may, in the 
hands of man, lead to the transpositions of the 
produce of one country to the soil and air of 
another. 

We will not pretend here to discuss the in- 
teresting questions of Indian geology and bota- 
nical geography which Dr. Thomson’s volume 
opens up. e will rather give such extracts 
from his pages as will show that, whilst he has 
written as a philosopher, the general reader may 
yet follow him with interest. On his first sight- 
ing the Himalaya, we have the following im- 
portant observation.— 


“ When viewed from the plains of India at a dis- 
tance sufficient to enable the spectator to see the 
most elevated part of the chain, the Himalaya ap- 
pear to form several distinct parallel ranges on the 
horizon, rising in succession one behind another, The 
most distant of these is covered with perpetual snow, 
while the other two, usually called the middle and 
outer ranges, have the usual blue-grey tint of distant 
mountains. From very great distances in the plains, 
the most remote of these three apparent ranges is 
alone visible; and as the traveller advances towards 
the base of the mountains, the others rise in succes- 
sion above the horizon. The optical deception, in 
consequence of which, masses of mountains of every 
configuration resolve themselves into ranges perpen- 
dicular to the line of sight, as soon as the eye is so 
far removed that the outline of the different parts 
becomes indistinct, has given to our maps many 
mountain chains, which a nearer inspection proves 
to have no existence. Asa good instance of this, I 
may mention the Suliman range, west of the Indus, 
which, though laid down in all our maps as a moun- 
tain belt, parallel to and skirting the plain country, 
behind which no mountains at all are represented, 
evidently consists of a series of ranges, almost per- 
pendicular to the Indus, and separated from one an- 
other by considerable rivers. The sources of these 
rivers lie far back, and the north and south axis from 
which they spring, separates all the tributaries of the 
Indus from a succession of streams, which run in a 
south-westerly direction, and appear to terminate, 
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without reaching the sea, in the low and flat country 
of Seistan and western Beluchistan.” 

Dr. Thomson met his companions at Simla: 
—from which point they started together on the 
2nd of August 1847. This place has lately 
risen to be one of considerable importance.— 

“ The hill station of Simla, which was originally 
selected as a sanatarium, or suitable residence for the 
servants of Government, or other Europeans, whose 
health had been impaired by disease, or by too long 
residence in a tropical climate, has of late years, in 
consequence of the political state of north-western 
India, and of the increasing number of retired officers, 
and of gentlemen unconnected with the public ser- 
vice, who have made it their residence, become a 
place of great importance. Besides an extensive 
bazaar or collection of shops, which may now almost 
be designated a small native town, Simla contains 
nearly 400 houses, scattered along the crest of dif- 
ferent mountain ranges. Its situation is a most 
favourable one, on the main range of mountains 
south of the Sutlej river, at a point where a massive 
peak rises to a height of 8,100 feet, and on the near- 
est part of the ridge to the plains of India, which 
is sufticiently elevated, well wooded, and situated 
favourable with regard to water. The greater part 
of the station is built on the main range, partly sur- 
rounding the peak of Jako, and partly on the ridge 
running north from it, at an elevation of about 7,000 
feet, as far as a smaller culminating point of the 
range, which is by the inhabitants named Prospect 
Point, At this point the main range turns sharply 
to the west, and the station is continued for nearly a 
mile on a spur which runs towards the north, passing 
through the station of Jutog. From the scattered 
position of the houses, the extent of Simla is much 
more considerable than the bare statement of the 
number of houses might lead one to suppose. The 
northern ridge extends almost four miles, and the 
circuit of Jako, by the principal road, which is from 
500 to 1,000 feet below the summit, measures five 
miles. In consequence of the sudden elevation of 
the mountain range at the place where Simla has 
been built, there is a most complete and surprising 
change in the vegetation and general appearance of 
the scenery. During the last ascent on the road 
from the plains this is sufficiently perceptible, 
although from the great ravages which the proximity 
of so large a population has made in the oak woods, 
only a few stunted bushes are now left on the south- 
ern exposure. Between the plains and Simla the 
hills are totally devoid of trees, but immediately on 
gaining the top of the ridge on which the station is 
built, we enter a fine forest, which covers all the 
broader parts of the fange, especially the slopes 
which have a northern aspect, stretching down on 
these in many places to the bottom of the valleys, 
fully 2,000 feet.” 

The passes on the ranges of mountains over 
which the travellers journeyed were sometimes 
18,000 feet above the level of the sea. These 
heights were measured by means of ascertain- 
ing the boiling-point of water by the thermo- 
meter. At these great elevations considerable 
inconvenience seems to have been felt by the 
party. From the recent experiments in balloons 
it would appear that individuals do not experience 
any great amount of derangement whilst remain- 
ing inthe air at such heights in our own latitudes; 
but it must be recollected, that there is a great 
difference between a hurried experiment of this 
kind and the fact of residing and travelling at 
such an elevation. Dr. Thomson’s minute nar- 
rative of all that he saw and felt at these 
heights is very interesting. Whilst in the Pa- 
rang Pass, he says :— 

“During the whole day I was never free from a 
dull headache, evidently caused by the great eleva- 
tion. Rest relieved it, but the least exertion brought 
it back again. It continued all the evening, as long 
as I was awake, and still remained in the morning of 
the 8th, when I rose soon after daybreak to prepare 
for the journey. A few paces took us beyond the 
shingly ravine, in which we had been encamped, 
and the remainder of the ascent was throughout over 
loose angular fragments, the débris of the clefts on 
the right. Under the latter we passed, winding round 





the side of the semicircular bay, till we got to about 
its centre, when the ascent became excessively steep 
and toilsome. The exertion of raising the body was 
very fatiguing, and the last few hundred yards were 
only accomplished after many pauses. A few large 
patches of snow lay in hollows along the road; but 
up to the very crest of the pass there was no trace 
of perpetual snow, not even any continuous snow 
bed. The summit of the Parang pass isa narrow ridge, 
covered with large blocks of stone. To the north 
lay a large field of snow, sloping downwards at a 
very gentle angle. In this direction the view was 
limited within two miles by steep rugged mountains, 
which close in on both sides. To the right and left 
also, the pass was overlooked by ridges close at hand. 
The only direction in which a distant view was ob- 
tained was south, where the mountains beyond the 
Piti river were beautifully seen: from the great 
elevation at which we stood, their summits were 
everywhere in view; their elevation was surprisingly 
uniform, and the whole range was capped with snow. 
The mountains close at hand presented much the 
same appearance as I had seen from the rocks above 
our encampment the day before. I reached the 
summit of the pass, which has an elevation of 18,500 
feet, at a quarter before eight in the morning. At 
that time the temperature was 28°; and a cold 
southerly wind blew with iderable violence, 
making us seek the shelter of the blocks which lay 
around. A small red lichen (Lecanora miniata,) 
on the fragments of rock, was the only vegetable 
production I observed. After an hour’s rest, we 
commenced the descent over the snow-bed, proceed- 
ing towardsa gap which was visible in the mountains. 
The snow was hard frozen, and crisp under the feet. 
Descending steadily without any fatigue, we were 
soon evidently on a snow covered glacier. A few 
fissures were passed, but mostly not above a few 
inches wide, and none that we could not with ease 
step over, the widest not exceeding two feet. Ata 
distance of about a mile and a half from the crest 
the mountains, which on both sides surrounded the 
snow-bed in the form of .a circle, had so much ap- 
proach to one another, that they formed a narrow 
valley, down which the snowy mass continued in the 
form of a rugged glacier. We now left the surface 
of the ice, and proceeded along the stony side of the 
ravine, with the glacier on our left hand, and steep 
limestone rocks on our right. Blocks of limestone 
strewed our path as we descended, and numerous 
small fragments of the same rock covered the edge 
of the glacier.” 


In proceeding northward our traveller was 
arrested by the snow, and mes to winter in 
Iskardo. This place is situated in a large plain 





which surrounds the junction of the Shigar 


river with the Indus. In the centre of this 
plain, on the south bank of the Indus, rises the 
celebrated rock of Iskardo:—a mass of black 
slate, that ascends to the height of 1,000 feet, 
and runs parallel with the Indus for nearly a 
mile. This rock has a castle on it, and is forti- 
fied. It is accessible only at the west end,— 
where a steep and difficult path leads to the 
summit.—From Iskardo our traveller passed on 
to Kashmir. This country has a kind of fabu- 
lous reputation for the beauty of its scenery 
and of its inhabitants,—but Dr. Thomson’s ex- 
perience confirms the disappointment of other 
travellers in these respects.— 

“On the morning of the 22nd of April, after fol- 
lowing the base of the low hills for half a mile, till 
the last projecting point has been rounded, I entered 
the valley of Kashmir. This ‘ celebrated valley* did 
not at all come up to the expectations which I had 
formed from previous descriptions, and from the ap- 
pearance of the termination of the valley of the Sind 
river. The first impression was one of considerable 
disappointment. It was by no means well wooded, 
and the centre of the valley along the river, being 
very low, had an unpleasant swampy appearance. 
The road to the town, which is about ten miles from 
Ganderbal, led over an elevated platform. There 
were several villages, and plane, willow and fruit-trees 
were scattered here and there, though far from abun- 
dantly. The platform was in general covered with 
a carpet of green, now spangled with myriads of 





dandelions and other spring flowers. The m i 
on the left, which at Fret were very low, ar 
rose in elevation, and were throughout 

and bare. As I approached the town I mounted 
an elephant, which formed a part of the 

sent, according to the usual oriental etiq 

to receive an expected visitor; and I con 

saw the town to much better advantage than I should 
have done had I ridden through it on my little 
Ladak pony. Passing completely through the city, 
I was conducted to the Sheikh Bagh, a garden on 
the banks of the Jelam, at its eastern extremity, in 
a pavilion in the centre of which I took up m 
quarters. The town of Kashmir is apparently of 
great extent, and seems very densely populated, 
Its length is much greater than its width, as it jg 
hemmed in between the Jelam on the south andg 
lake on the north. The principal part of the town 
is on the north side of the Jelam, but a large suburb 
occupies the opposite bank, surrounding the Sher. 
Garhi, or fortified palace of the ruler of the country, 
The streets are in general so narrow, that there are 
but few through which an elephant can pass; and the 
houses, which have mostly several stories, are built 
with a wooden frame-work, the lower story of stone, 
and those above of brick.” 


Dr. Thomson stayed some time at Kashmir, 
and he gives many particulars with regard to 
its geology and botany. A long continuance of 
misrule under a succession of governors whose 
only object has been to extract as much revenue 
as possible from the unfortunate inhabitants, 
seems to have led to the present impoverished 
condition of the people, and dilapidated state 
of the city and gardens,—though these cele- 
brated gardens and the famous lake still retain 
some portion of their ancient beauty.— 

“My first visit was to the lake, and to the cele 
brated gardens on its northern shore, which were the 
delight of the emperors who made Kashmir their 
retreat from the heat and cares of Delhiand Lahore, 
The southern part of the lake is very shallow, and I 
sailed along narrow channels, which separated large 
patches of tall reeds, among which a very narrow- 
leaved Typha and an Arundo were the commonest 
plants. Three or four species of Potamogeton were 
abundant in the lake, just coming into flower, but 
most of the water-plants were only beginning to 
vegetate. I saw three or four flowers of a water-lily 
(Nymphea alba), and could just recognize Villarsia 
nympheoides, Menyanthes trifoliata, and Trapa, all 
of which had been recorded by previous travellers as 
natives of Kashmir. I looked anxiously for Nelum- 
bium, but saw no signs of it, except the withered 
capsules of the previous year, many of which I ob- 
served floating on the lake. The gardens of Shalimar 
and of Dilawer Khan rise in a succession of terraces 
from the margin of the lake. They are laid out ina 
stiff formal style, straight walks crossing one another 
at right angles, and are irrigated by means of straight 
water-courses, branching from a long canal which 
passes down the centre, through a succession of ponds 
well built in masonry, and provided with artificial 
fountains, which are made to play on festivals and 
holidays. Pavilions of fine marble occupy the inter 
sections of the principal walks. Magnificent plane 
trees form the chief ornament of these gardens, which 
are now much neglected; straggling bushes and a 
wilderness of weeds occupying all the less conspicuous 
parts, while the main avenues alone are kept a little 
neat. Although the chief beauty of the valley of 
Kashmir is undoubtedly the magnificent girdle of 
snowy mountains by which it is surrounded, the 
orchards and gardens, which are still numerous m 
the neighbourhood of the capital, are charming 
spots, and the more so from the contrast which they 
present with the barrenness of the surrounding 
country, and the absolute ugliness of the swamps 
in the centre of the valley.” 

The author concludes with a summary of his 
geological observations. These will be all read 
with interest.—Few more valuable volumes of 
travels than this by Dr. Thomson have been for 
a long time past published. Long after the 
interest which its novelty will create shall have 
passed away, it will be a standard book of re- 
ference on account of the valuable facts which 
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it contains, and of the spirit of sound observa- 
tion in which it is written. 





Dodd Family Abroad. By Charles Lever. 
a I. Chapman & Hall. 
Tax first Number of a new novel by Mr. Lever 
is worth looking into at this most barren time of 
a year singularly barren in fiction ; and though 
ge cannot pretend to divine what manner of 
capers may be cut by our mercurial novelist 
before the Dodd Family shall find themselves 
safe back again at Kellyunaignabacklish,—we 
may yet say that the characters of the tale and 
its possible march of incidents are more clearly 
exposed in these opening chapters than is cus- 
tomary. Few inventions are more secure of 
success than those which suppose the scrapes 
fallen into by English travellers in strange 
places, un repared for travel by taste or pre- 
tory knowledge. Even in these railway 
ys, we can still laugh at the proceedings of 
the Wronghead family in London,—still enjoy 
‘Humphrey Clinker’ and ‘The Bath Guide,’ 
—still be entertained by the Fudges in Paris,— 
‘by clever Miss Waldie’s ‘ English in Italy,’ by 
rs. Trollope’s coarser ‘ Barnabys in America,’ 
and by Hood’s ‘ ve the Rhine.’ So that, the 
elderly nature of Mr. Lever’s invention will, we 
an promise him, not prevent us from taking a 
lively pleasure in his new tale,—supposing it be 
ooly well wrought out. Regarding this issue 
there may be some misgivings, arising from 
the author’s pootiarny. Blunder-headed Mr. 
Dodd, half-reconciled to the beauties of travel 
by feminine importunity,— managing Mrs. 
Dodd, the very old “anxious mother” of so 
many comedies and fashionable novels,—James 
Dodd, the hopeful heir,—and Mary Anne, the 
daughter, athirst for all the pleasures of fashion- 
able life,—play’to their audience so fervently 
and so instantaneously, by disclosures, solilo- 
guies, and anticipations, that neither pit, boxes, 
nor gallery have a single trait left to learn. 
Debts, duels, and delicate dilemmas begin on 
board the Ostend packet, with a profusion and 
an intricacy which it will be found difficult to 
maintain for twenty months to come, even by 
go unscrupulous and vivacious a gentleman as 
Mr. Lever,—even should he do, what we are 
eredibly assured was done by him in the case of 
‘The Daltons’—draw on his foreign visiting 
book for his dramatis persone, and incidents to 
come. 

So far, the matter is the lightest of the light: 
—almost what might be called “ rollicking,” 
where such a word is admissible. That, however, 
may be no objection at a time when the once 
Sophers are having so largely in our columns 
what the general reader will be apt to think such 
massive talk :—though the extract or two which 
We propose to give, in compensation, will seem 
all the lighter by the contrast. We will take a 
few passages at random. 

Mr. Kenny Dodd writes from Brussels.— 

“There is another Dodd here, who has been re- 
@iving my letters, and I, his, for the last week; and 
Tconclude that each of us has learned more than 
Was quite necessary of the other's affairs; for while 
he was reading of all the monied distresses and em- 
barrassments of your humble servant, J opened a 
letter, dated Doctors’ Commons, beginning ‘ Dear 
Sir, we have at last obtained the most satisfactory 
proofs against Mrs. Dodd, and have no hesitation in 
now submitting the case toa jury.” We met yester- 
day, and exchanged credentials, with an expression of 
face that I’m sure ‘ Phiz’ would have given a five- 
pound note to look at. Peachem and Lockit were 
Rothing to it. We agreed that either of us ought to 

ve this, to prevent similar mistakes in future, 
although, in my heart, I believe that we now know 
80 much of each other's affairs, that we might depute 
ne of us to conduct both correspondences. In con- 
‘Sequence, we tossed up who was to go. He won; 80 








that we take our departure on Wednesday next, if I 
can settle matters in the meanwhile. * * I begin to 
think, my dear Tom, that we all make a great mis- 
take in this taste we ‘ve got into for foreign travel, 
foreign languages, and foreign accomplishments. We 
rear up our families with notions and habits quite 
inapplicable to home purposes ; and we are like the 
Parisian shopkeepers, that have nothing on sale but 
articles of luxury ; and after all, we haven't a genius 
for this trifling, and we make very ungraceful idlers 
in the end. To train a man for the Continent, you 
must begin early ; teach him French when a child; 
let him learn dominoes at four, and to smoke cigars 
at six; wear lacquered boots at eight, and put his 
hair in paper at nine; eat sugar-plums for dinner, 
and barley-water for tea; make him a steady shot 
with the pistol, and a cool hand with the rapier; and 
there he is finished and fit for the Boulevard—a nice 
man for the salons. It is cheap, there is no doubt; 
but it costs a great deal of money to come at the 
economy. You'll perhaps say, that’s my own 
fault. Maybe it is. We'll talk of it more another 
time. * * Waterloo’s a humbug, Tom. I don't 
mean to say that Bony found it so some thirty odd 
years back, but such it now appears. I assure you 
they ’ve cut away half the field, to commemorate the 
battle—a process mighty like slicing off a man’s nose 
to establish his identity. The result is, that you 
might as well stand upon “Hounslow Heath or Salis- 
bury Plain, and listen to a narrative of the action, as 
visit Waterloo for the sake of the localities. La 
Haye Sainte and Hougoumont stand certainly in the 
old places, but the deep gorge beside the one, and 
the ridge from whence the cannonade shattered the 
other, are totally obliterated. The guides tell you, 
indeed, where Vivian's brigade stood—where Picton 
charged and fell__where Ney’s column halted, fal- 
tered, and broke; they speak of the ridge behind 
which the Guard lay in long expectancy ; they de- 
scribe to you the undulating swell over which our 
line advanced, cheering madly: but it’s like listen- 
ing to a description of Killarney in a fog, and being 
informed that Turk Mountain is yonder, and that 
the waterfall is down a glen to your right. One 
thing is clear, Tom, however—we beat the French ; 
and when I say ‘ We,’ [Mr. Dodd is an Irishman, of 
course,] I mean what I say. England knows, and 
all Europe knows, who won the battle, and more’s 
the disgrace for the way we're treated. But, after 
all, it’s our own fault in a great measure, Tom: we 
take everything that comes from Parliament as a boon 
and a favour, little guessing often how it will turn out. 
Our conduct in this respect reminds me of poor Jack 
Whalley’s wife. You remember Jack, that was Post- 
boy at the Clanbrazil Arms. Well, his wife one day 
chanced te find an elegant piece of white leather on 
the road, and she brought it home with her in great 
delight, to mend Jack’s small-clothes, which she did 
very neatly. Jack set off the next day, little sus- 
pecting what was in store for him; but when he 
trotted about five miles—it was in the month of 
July—he began to feel mighty uneasy in the saddle 
—a feeling that continued to increase at every mo- 
ment, till at last, as he said,‘ It was like taking a 
canter on a beehive in swarming time;’ and well it 
might, for the piece of leather was no other than a 
blister, that the Apothecary’s boy had dropped that 
morning on the road; and so it is, Tom. There's 
many ‘a thing we take to be a fine patch for our 
nakedness, that’s only a blister after all. Witness 
the Poor Law and the ‘Cumbrous Estates Court,’ 
as Rooney calls it. But I’m wandering away from 
Waterloo all this time. You know the grand con- 
troversy is about what time the Prussians came up ; 
because that mainly decides who won the battle. I 
believe it’s nearly impossible to get at the truth of 
the matter; for though it seems clear enough they 
were in the wood early in the day, it appears equally 
plain they stayed there—and small blame to them— 
till they saw the Inniskillings cutting down the Cuir- 
assiers and sabring all before them. They waited, as 
you and I often waited in a row, till the enemy 
began to run, and then, they were down on them. 
Even that same was no small help; for by the best 
accounts, the French require a deal of beating, and 
we were dreadfully tired giving ittothem! Sergeant 
Cotton, the guide, tells me it was a grand sight just 
about seven o'clock, when the whole line 

cheering ; first, Adam'sgbrigade, then, Cooke's bat- 





talion, all taking it up and cheering madly; the 
general officers waving their hats, and shouting like 
the rest. I was never able to satisfy myself whether 
we gained or lost most by thatsame victory of Water- 
loo; for you see, Tom, after all our fighting in Spain 
and Portugal—after all Nelson's great battles—all 
our triumphs and votes of thanks, Europe is goi 
back to the old system again: Kings bullying their 
People, setting spies on them, opening their letters, 
transporting the writers, and hanging the readers, 
If they ‘d have let Bony alone when he came back 
from Elba, the chances were that he'd not have 
disturbed the peace of the world. He had already 
got his bellyful of fighting; he was getting old, 
falling into flesh, and rather disposed to think more 
of his personal ease than he used to do. Are you 
aware that the first thing he said on entering the 
Tuileries from Elba was, ‘ Avant tout wn bon diner.’ 
One of the Marshals who heard the speech, whis- 
pered to a friend,‘ he is greatly changed ; you ‘ll see 
no more campaigns.’ I know you'll reply to me 
with your old argument about Legitimacy and Divine 
right, and all that kind of thing. But, my dear 
Tom, for the matter. of that, haven't I a Divine 
right to my ancestral estate of Tullylicknaslatterley ; 
and look what they're going to do with it, to-morrow 
or next day! °Tis much Commissioner Longfield 
would mind, if I begged to defer the sale, on the 
round of ‘my Divine right.’ Kings are exactly like 
ndlords ; they can't do what they like with their 
own, hard as it may seem to sayso. They have their 
obligations and their duties; and if they fail in them, 
they come into the Encumbered Estates Court, just 
like us—aye, and, just like us, they ‘take very little 
by their motion.’ I know it’s very hard to be turned 
out of your ‘holding.’ I can imagine the feeli 
with which a man would quit such a comfortable 
quarter as the Tuileries, and such a nice place for 
summer as Versailles; Dodsborough is too fresh in 
my mind to leave any doubt on this point; but 
there 's another side of the question, Tom. hat 
were they there for? You'll call out, ‘ This is all 
Socialism and Democracy, and the devil knows what 
else.’ Maybe I’ll agree with you. Maybe I’ll say 
I don’t like the doctrine myself. Maybe I'll tell 
you that I think the old time was pleasantest, when 
if we pressed a little hard to-day, why we were all 
the kinder to-morrow, and both ruler and ruled 
looked more leniently on each other's faults. But 
say what we will—do what we will—these days are 
gone by, and theyll not come back again. There’s 
a set of fellows at work, all over the world, telling 
the people about their rights. Some of these are 
very acute and clever chaps, that don’t overstate the 
case; they neither go off into any flights about Uni- 
versal Equality, or any balderdash about our being 
of the same stock; but they stick to two or three 
hard propositions, and they say, ‘Don't pay more for 
anything than you can get it for—that's Free-trade; 
don’t pay for anything you don’t want—that's a blow 
at the Church Establishment; don’t pay for soldiers, 
if you don’t want to fight—that’s at “a standing 
army ;” and above all, when you haven't a pair or 
breeches to your back, don’t be buying embroidered 
small-clothes for Lords-in- Waiting or Gentlemen or 
the Bedchamber.’ But here I am again, running 
away from Waterloo just as if I was a Belgian.” 


is part of another letter from 
y Insh traveller.— 


The a 
the same unluc 


“ We've had our share of trouble since I wrote 


the last postscript. Poor James has been ‘ out,’ and 
was wounded in the leg, above the knee. The French- 
man with whom he had the dispute at Hougoumont 
sent him a message on Saturday last; but as these 
affairs abroad are always greatly discussed and argued 
before they come off, the meeting didn’t take place 
till this morning, when they met near Lacken. 
James's friend was Lord George Tiverton, Member 
for Hornby, and son to some Marquis—that you'll 
find out in the ‘ Peerage,’ for my head is too confused 
to remember. He stood to James like a tramp— 
drove him to the ground in his own phaeton, lent 
him his own pistols—the neatest tools ever I looked 
at—I wonder he could miss with them—and then 
brought him back here, and is still with him, sitting 
at his bedside like a brother. Of course it’s very dis- 
tressing to us all, and poor James is in terrible pain, 
for the leg is swelled up as thick as three, and all 
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blue, and the doctors don’t well know whether they 
can save it; but it’s a grand thing, Tom, to know 
that the boy behaved beautifully. Lord G. says— 
‘I’ve been out something like six-and-twenty times, 
principal or second, but I never saw anything cooler, 
uieter, or in better taste, than young Dodd’s con- 
uct.’ These are his own words, and, let me tell 
you, Tom, that’s high praise from such a quarter, for 
the English are great sticklers for a grave, decorous, 
cold-blooded kind of fighting, that we don’t think so 
much about in Ireland. * * I can’t as yet say how 
far this unlucky event will interfere with our plans 
about moving. Of course, for the present, this is out 
of the question, for the surgeon says, that, taking the 
most favourable view of his case, it will be weeks 
before J. can leave his bed. To tell you my mind 
frankly, I don’t think they know much about gun- 
shot wounds, abroad; for I remember when I hit 
Giles Eyre, the bullet went through his chest and 
came out under the bladebone, and Doctor Purden 
just stopped up the hole with a pitch-plaister, and 
gave him a tumbler of weak punch, and he was about 
again, as fresh as ever, in a week’stime. Tobe sure, 
he used to have a hacking kind of a short cough, and 
complained of a pain now and then, but everybody 
has his infirmities! I mentioned what Purden did, 
to Baron Seutin, the surgeon here; but he called 
him a barbarian, and said he deserved the galleys 
for it! I thought to myself, ‘It’s lucky old Sam 
doesn’t hear you, for he’s just the boy would give 
you an early morning for it!’ I was called away by 
a message from the Commissary of the Police, who 
has sent one of his Sergeants to make an inquiry 
about the duel. [f it was to Roger he went, it would 
be reasonable enough; but why come and torment 
us that have our own troubles? I was obliged to sit 
quiet, and answer all his questions, giving my Christian 
name, and my wife’s—our ages—what religion we 
were—if we were really married,—egad, it’s lucky it 
wasn’t Mrs. D. was under examination,—what chil- 
dren we had—their ages and sex,—I thought at one 
time he was going to ask how many more we meant 
to have. Then he took an excursion into our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, and at last came back to | 
the present generation and the shindy. If it wasn't | 
for Lord George, we'd never have got through the | 
business, but he translated for me, and helped me | 
greatly ; for what with the confusion I was in, and | 
the language, and the absurdity of the whole thing, | 
I lost my temper very often ; and now I discover | 
that we're to have a kind of prosecution against us, 
though of what kind, or at whose suit, or why, I can’t | 
find out. This will be, therefore, number three in 
my list of law-suits here—not bad, considering that 
I'm scarce as many weeks in the country !” | 


Lord George Tiverton, the second in the 
above duel, is thus described in a letter from 
the hopeful male branch of the Dodd stock,— 
the unfortunate principal in the same duel.— 


“Lord George Tiverton said to me last night, 
*Why doesn’t your Governor put you into “the 
House”? You'd make a devilish good figure there.’ 
And the notion has never left me since. Lord George 
himself is Member for Hornby, but he never attends 
the sittings, and only goes into Parliament as a means 
of getting leave from his Regiment. They say he's 
the ‘ fastest’ fellow in the service; he has already run 
through seventeen thousand a year, and one hundred 
and twenty thousand of his wife’s fortune. They 
are separated now, and he has something like twelve 
hundred a year to live on; just enough for cigars 
and brandy-and-water, he calls it. He’s the best- 
tempered fellow I ever saw, and laughs and jokes 
about his own misfortunes as freely as possible. 
He knows the world—and he’s not yet five-and- 
twenty—perhaps better than any man I ever saw. 
There is not a Bill-discounter, not a Betting-man, 
nor a Ballet-dancer, he is not acquainted with ; and 
such amusing stories as he tells of his London Life 
and experiences. When he found that he had run 
through everything—when all his horses were seized 
at Ascot, and his house taken in execution in London, 
he gave a splendid féte at Hornby, and invited up- 
wards of sixty people down there, and half the county 
to meet them. ‘I resolved,’ said he, ‘on a grand 
finish; and I assure you that the company did not 
enjoy themselves the less heartily because every 
second fellow in my livery was a sheriff’s officer, and 








| 





that all the forks and spoons on the table were under 
seizure. There was a ‘ Caption,’ as they term it, on 
everything, down to the footmen’s bag-wigs and knee- 
buckles. We went to supper at two o’clock; and I 
took in the Duchess of Allington, who assuredly 
never suspected that there was such a close alliance 
between my drawing-room and the Queen’s Bench. 
The supper was exquisite; poor Marriton had ex- 
hausted himself in the devices of his art, and most 
ingeniously intimated his appreciation of my situa- 
tion by a plate of ortolans en salmi, sautés a la Fon- 
blanque—a delicate allusion to the Bankrupt Com- 
missioner. I nearly finished the dish myself, drank 
off half a bottle of champagne, took out Lady Emily 
de Maulin for the cotillion, and then slipping quietly 
away, threw myself into a post-chaise, arrived at 
Dover for the morning mail-packet, and landed at 
Boulogne, free as William Tell, or that eagle which 
he is so enthusiastic in describing as a most remark- 
able instance of Constitutional Liberty.’ These are 
his own words, Bob; but without you saw his manner, 
and heard his voice, you could form no notion what- 
ever of the careless, happy, self-satisfaction of one 
who calls himself irretrievably ruined.” 

The above, it will be owned, is what we have 
called it—the slightest of slight reading,—even 
as relief to severe and solemn “ Sectional pro- 
ceedings.” But for the ballast in our columns 
this week, it would, indeed, be somewhat too 
mercurial for us. 





Connemara and the Irish Highlands. Groom- 
bridge. 

Treland: some of its Evils; some of its Reme- 
dies. By a Quondam Ulster Farmer. Glas- 
gow, Murray. 

Tue beauties and the horrors of Ireland are 

suggested in striking contrast by the juxta- 

position of these two brochures. In the first, 
an easy mode is indicated by which we can see 
in a few days the wild landscapes of Connemara 
and the bold scenery of Galway. Visions of 
mountains, lakes, glens, and magnificent ocean 
views are conjured up by its pages,—and the 
reader longs, as he lays them down, to escape 
from heavy rents and metropolitan air almost 
as heavy into such striking communion with 
nature. But a perusal of the second pamphlet 
will modify this desire,—and make him pause 
ere he commits himself into such a terra incog- 
nita as it discloses. If the scenery of the first 
publication is to his taste,—the subject-matter 
of the second will suggest the sentiment of self- 
ee phew a The esthetics of a picturesque 
and sustain themselves ill against the material 
facts of secret murder, agrarian discord, and 
combinations against property. The natural 
brightness darkens in the shadow of the moral 
gloom. Why a country with the natural beau- 
ties of Ireland should exhibit a social condition 
so terrible, is a topic involving considerations 
which lie beyond the limits of our self-prescribed 
rule. Even were it permitted to us to discuss 
such a theme, we should shrink from it as com- 
paratively useless :—for there is no country on 
which so much of retrospective wisdom and 
political suggestion has been already thrown 
away as Ireland. An investigation into past 
Irish grievances seems like plunging into 
The great Serbonian bog, 
Betwixt Damietta and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk. 
The extent of such a discussion is suggested 
by a passage in the ‘ Guide to Connemara,’— 


“At whose door is the sin to be laid? Are we to 
attribute this awful social state, the still more awful 
crimes it has generated, and ‘ plague, pestilence, and 
famine,’ fitting corollaries, as it were thereto; are we 
to attribute this huge acme of misery, unmatched on 
any other spot of Europe, to landlordism perverted 
from its meaning and duties; absenteeism, the refuge 
of the puzzled and the inactive ; agentism, with 
its narrow-minded interests ; Romanism or Pro- 
testantism, both here ri¥@ls in bigotry ; imperial 





despotism, ignoring the country; or vul 

ism falsely representing it? To the unprej 

observer it seems a consequence of the united faulty 

of all these conflicting powers viciously employed,” 

—Surely, there are causes enough here gyp. 

gested to dishearten the most unfettered in. 
uirer,—and to make ourselves glad that their 
iscussion is to us forbidden ground. 

Without, however, entering further into the 
Irish question, we may remark, that the late Sir 
Robert Peel did not appear to lean to the idea 
that Ireland was suffering from an irremediable 
complication of miseries. His views on that 
country were more cheerful towards the end of 
his valuable and useful life than those enter. 
tained by many of his contemporaries ;—anq 
probably no part of the empire has more cause 
to lament the loss of his great practical intellect 
than Ireland. We are reminded of some of the 
great statesman’s views and measures by the 
perusal of the pamphlet of the “ Quondam 
Ulster Farmer.” Agrarian anarchy and the 
best modes of dealing with it, are this writer’s 
themes. In treating the chronic anarchy here- 
ditary in Ireland, the admirable constabulary 
force established during Sir R. Peel’s tenure of 
the Irish Secretaryship was the most effective 
remedy ; but it was repressive externally rather 
than internally curative ;—and for the latter 
object, he devised the machinery out of which 
_ the Court for the Sale of Encumbered 

states, which has already worked so well,— 
and the Queen’s Colleges, which will wage 
effective war against the ‘ unreason” of ahi 
emotional people whose best qualities have not 
yet been drawn out. English capital, if it could 
once be introduced into Ireland, would put down 
savage crime more effectually than an army of 
constables ;—but assassinations, shooting 
behind hedges, threatening letters to land- 
lords and employers scare capitalists from the 
Irish shore—as well as tourists. To find a re- 
pressive measure that should act immediately, 
is the main object of the “ Quondam Ulster 
Farmer.” Like many others, he thinks the 
English Jury system not well suited for Ireland, 
—and he proposes to substitute there the Scotch 
system. This he describes at some length :—its 
main feature being, that the jurors, fifteen in 
number, decide by a majority. He contends— 
as others also have contended—that to expect 
unanimity amongst twelve jurors in Ireland, in 
districts disturbed by agrarian crime, is idle. 
He seems not to be aware that the Common 
Law Commissioners have in their Report re- 
commended that in certain cases a verdict of 
nine shall on a second trial be received by the 
Court ;—the option of putting the accused again 
upon his trial (in case of non-agreement of the 
jury) being with the Crown. 

A reasonable doubt for a juryman was de- 
fined by the late Chief Justice Bushe to be, 
“such as an honest heart may suggest to a 
sound head.” The liberty to doubt has been 
carried by Irish jurymen to an extent of which 
the following case is but a common sample.— 


“A few years since, a Mr. Quin, a gentleman who 
generally resided in the county Wicklow, but who 
also possessed property in the now unfortunately 
notorious neighbourhood of Crossmaglen, in the 
county Armagh, was desirous to build a residence on 
it, and throw some of the adjoining ground into a 
domain. He accordingly gave instructions to his 
steward, a Mr. Powell, to remove some of the tenants 
from the immediate locality where the house was to 
be built, and to give them an equivalent quantity 
of land in some other part of the estate. is an 
Englishman or a Scotchman would think was not a 
very unjust or arbitrary exercise of the rights of 
property, but it seemed otherwise to the present 
rulers, de facto, in Ireland. Seven of them, as well 
as I can recollect, conspired to punish the crime (not 
of ejectment, be it remembered, but of transference 
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of habitation) with blood. They, accordingly, about 
o’clock of a winter day—at a time, however, 
when all objects were sufficiently distinguishable, 
jsguised, and seeking no disguise—rapped at Mr. 
Powell, the agent’s door. Some remained to guard 
the entrance, and one went in to shoot or drag their 
yictim out to be shot. Powell, however, was an active 
and resolute man, and resisted with the determination 
of despair. He had nearly overpowered his assailant, 
when the fellow called to his comrades to assist him, 
and one accordingly, pistol in hand, rushed in when 
Mr. Powell and his antagonist were struggling. The 
cries of the father had brought the eldest of Mr. 
Powell’s daughters to his assistance, and she met the 
second ruffian with such desperate and determined 
resolution, that he was unable to shake her off, until 
he struck her senseless, with a blow of his weapon. 
His two assailants then dragged the miserable man 
to the hall door, and he was shot through the body 
on his own threshold. The gallant girl, however, 
recovered the effects of the assault. Another sister 
and a young girl had seen some of the other parties 
concerned, the trail was come upon, and very nearly 
the whole of the persons supposed to be implicated 
were soon after arrested. When the assizes came on, 
one of the prisoners, an accomplice, was admitted an 
ver, and one of the men with whom Miss Powell 
had had the struggle—a man named Hughes—was 
first put on his trial. It was a scene never to be 
forgotten, the appearance of that remarkable woman 
on the witness table. She gave, with the most extra- 
ordinary command of feeling, in a low, faltering, but 
perfectly distinct voice, the details of that fearful 
rencontre, and she identified most calmly and de- 
liberately the monster she had before met under such 
awful circumstances, and whose identity was im- 
pressed upon her memory, with such unmistakeable 
certainty. When her evidence was closed, the 
counsel for the defence, with great good feeling, and 
also with great tact, did not ask her, save, I think, 
one solitary question. Her evidence was too decisive 
to be explained away. Her nerve and her firmness 
showed that her recognition of the prisoner, par- 
ticularly, after a hand to hand struggle, that lasted 
several minutes, was not, and could not be open to 
a doubt, and that her evidence (quite irrespective of 
the corroborating circumstances brought forward by 
the approver and by others) was decisive of the guilt 
of the prisoner. Eleven of the jurymen, at all events, 
were of this opinion, it was currently reported. But 
a single individual could not overcome the obstinacy 
of his fellows ; so he stood out, and there was in con- 
sequence no conviction. A second trial took place 
some time after; the same result followed. The jury, 
it is said, were ten to two for a verdict of guilty. The 
prisoner was tried a third time, however, convicted, 
and executed. His accomplice, or rather his leader, 
it was said, was tried shortly after. There was a 
similar difficulty in getting unanimity of opinion upon 
his case, as there was upon Hughes's case. The 
Crown had forborne its right to challenge jurors in 
the first two trials ; but it was at length compelled 
to do so, and then a verdict ensued, and he was also 
condemned and suffered. If any corroboration were 
wanting of the justice of the sentence, it was certainly 
afforded by the demeanour of the culprit at the time 
of his execution. Hg seemed to be agonized in mind 
as he was enfeebled in body. He had to be supported 
from the press-room to the drop. He died, however, 
and ‘made no sign.’ His last words were those ad- 
dressed to the ear of the clergyman who attended 
him, the reply to which only, was audible, ‘Make 
yourself quite easy on that poifit.’ Now, these men 
were either murdered under the form of law, or they 
were justly found guilty. I believe that nine-tenths 
of the bar of the North-East Circuit and the Judges 
who tried them were of the latter opinion.” 

For the purpose of repressing agrarian crime 
by external means, we cannot but put a ques- 
tion which all the particulars of these outrages 
that have reached us here in England irresis- 
tibly suggest. Is it not possible that the Irish 
detective force might be greatly improved,— 
and that more special a: titude might be obtained 
in that department of the constabulary ?—But we 
leave this painful subject,—to extract from the 
‘Guide to Connemara’ a legend of Lough 
Corrib that may interest our readers.— 





“In by-gone times, a beautiful maiden, residing 
on Lough Corrib’s banks, was courted by two young 
swains. From secondary evidence, on which we 
will not dilate, we are inclined to think she was a 
coquet. Be this as it may, she at length made 
choice between the two suitors, and confirmed it by 
eloping with the favoured lover to the shores of 
Lough Mask, whence they intended to take boat to 
the Isle and Abbey of Lrishmean, to be there united, 
by one or other of its holy fathers, in the lawful 
bonds of wedlock. But this was not tobe. The 
rival lover, maddened with jealousy, pursued the 
fugitives, overtook them on Lough Mask’s shore, 
plunged his dagger into the heart of the ravisher, and 
then cast the weltering corpse into the depths of 
Lough Mask’s waters. Great was the despair of the 
maiden; vain the arguments, the offers of consola- 
tion, the entreaties for forgiveness of him who had 
‘loved, not wisely, but too well.’ To find the dead 
body of her lost love was now the only thought, the 
only occupation of the maid. The lake was dragged, 
and searched, and fathomed. From its depths trea- 
sures innumerable were brought to light—the one 
treasure which she sought was never found. A 
thought crossed her half-maddened brain; might not 
the body be borne in the course of time, and by the 
course of water, to Lough Corrib—her own lake— 
through the subterranean streams connecting them. 
She traverses the isthmus which divides the lakes ; 
she listens for the sound of waters, and where she 
hears them clearest underneath, she grapples with 
the earth and rock that intervene ; her own hands 
begin the work, the succouring pity of others com- 
pletes it; and she sits down by the side of the deep- 
dug pool to watch the coming through of her beloved. 
Years and years pass on; age overtakes her; hope 
abandons her; and nature, in its mercy, transforms 
her into a trout. Here she dwells supreme; here 
we saw her; and sacrilegious would the hand be 
deemed which should attempt to catch her from out 
her sovereignty of the clear pool. * * I am not 
aware that this beautiful legend has ever been ver- 
sified. * * Moore ignored it, no doubt, or we should 
have had it adapted in matchless words to one or 
other of the matchless melodies of his country.” 
—We rather think that this legend has been ver- 
sified by an Irish /ittérateur; and in a little 
volume called ‘ The Ballad Poetry of Ireland,’ 
which pleased Lord Jeffrey so much, a version 
of some such legend is to be found. 

This ‘Guide to Connemara’ is brief, and to 
the purpose :—but considering its scant infor- 
mation and moderate portion of ef are its 
price is too high. In all such works cheapness 
is a very desirable attribute. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Dirge for Wellington. By Martin F. Tupper. 
—NMr. Tupper here leads that chorus of elegiac 
music with which for many months to come, over 
all its length and breadth, the land will be ringing. 
In our critical apprehension we hear the harps of 
“the Million” everywhere tuning for the great 
occasion before them:—and we must do Mr. Tup- 
per the justice to say that, he has struck’the key- 
note low enough to make it easy for the meanest 
of these instruments to come up to pitch. Mr. 
Tupper follows the fashion of the Million—and of 
some by whom the Million should be better taught 
—in attributing to the great Chief who has just 
departed from amongst us, for the sake of the 
qualities which he had, those qualities which he 
had not. It is the way of the world:—but the 

oet’s mission is, to correct the world, and to deal 
in wisdom. Because, for example, the Duke was 
Chancellor of Oxford, it is assumed here that he 
was a very learned man. The robes are supposed 
to confer the gifts which they should be bestowed 
only to decorate. In virtue of the wig, the wisdom 
is presumed. Was not the Duke, says Mr. Tup- 
- Was he not both our torch of war, 

And learning’s peaceful lamp? 
—Platitudes in meaning and doggrel in form make 
up, we are sorry to say, this first Dirge to the great 
Duke.— 

O Britain, broken-hearted, 
Bemoan the bitter day,— 





Thy Hero is departed, 
Thy Glory rent away,— 

Alas! our joys are made to cease, 

Though aire in war. and fist & 
uiGmwal-Z 

x * * * 

O, who shall worthily record 
The trophies of his fame, 
The wisdom of his lightest word, 
The weight of his great name? 
For kings and men of every clime 
Right nobly vied to raise 
His glory’s monument sublime 
With pinnacles of praise! 
* * * * 
Ah, bitter day! I hear a groan 
From Britain's heart of oak; 
Forth from the altar and the throne 
That voice of anguish broke: 
Alas, that he should perish 
From the face of this dull earth, 
And leave us but to cherish 
The remembrance of bis worth! 
—And so on.—So great a memory as that of Wel- 
lington should inspire a loftier strain. And so, 
doubtless, it will. The Duke could not escape the 
hurdy-gurdys—but he will have the homage of the 
trumpet, too. 

Napoleon the Little—(Napoléon le Petit). By 
Victor Hugo.—This is a curious specimen of the 
literature which would grow out of the passions of 
the times, if the passions themselves were not on 
the Continent gagged and fettered :—the sentiment 
being in this work condensed and intensified by 
the very fact of that moral restraint from which it 
is the accident of the particular case that it has 
locally escaped. However far our sympathies may 
be enlisted against the crusade which is waged 
against intellect in France, they are scarcely 
with M. Victor Hugo as a “‘ good knight and true.” 
We confess that M. Hugo does not come into our 
court with what we consider clean hands :—be- 
sides which, his materials are of a kind not easily 
manageable in conformity with our own pre- 
scribed scheme. Still, we are bound to point out 
that as a literary deposition in the quarrel between 
brute force and intellect which has to be fought 
out in France—and as material for the future his- 
torian of that quarrel—this is a remarkable docu- 
ment. M. Victor Hugo,—whose most conspi- 
cuous literary distinction is, the part which he 
played in introducing and, against a powerful oppo- 
sition, naturalizing the Romantic school of fietion 
amongst a people whose tastes, and even preju- 
dices, had for generations been moulded in classic 
forms, has carried the spirit of the school whieh he 
there established into the region of logical exposure 
and polemical denunciation. We recollect no in- 
stance in which a quondam fictionist and writer of 
light literature has produced a work exhibiting so 
much political passion—and passionate eloquence, 
after the French taste and fashion,—as M. Victor 
Hugo has here done. M. Hugo is an Academician, 
—but his work is utterly unacademical. Singular] 
deficient in art,—as a piece of invective it is all 
full of points that sting intolerably, and sparkle 
as they sting. Taking openly the character of a 
scourge—which shows an utter want of tact,—it 
lacerates its victim mercilessly, Scorn is made so 
pungent and picturesque in M. Hugo's text, that 
we only wish he had a better right to be a scorner. 
We are utterly against the whipped,——but have no 
great sympathy with the whipper.—We have said 
enough, we think, to make our readers curious 
about the volume itself—yet sufficiently informed 
of the reasons why it is not fitted for our further 
handling. We should mention for such of them as 
are not conversant with the tongue of the original, 
that two English translations of this modern phi- 
lippic have just appeared,—one published by Mr. 
Jetis, the publisher of the French edition—for our 
readers need not be told that the Press of France 
is sealed against all such publications, and may be 
told that the Belgian Press has not the courage 
to produce this volume,—the other published by 
Messrs. Vizetelly & Co. 

Louis’s School Days: a Story for Boys. By E. 
J. May. This is a well-written tale for its pur- 

se,—and one exciting a strong interest. Louis, 
the gentle little hero, whose behaviour and mis- 
behaviour, in the midst of the ferment of a boy’s 
school, are here set up, is anything but ‘‘a fault- 
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less monster” :—and the characters of his class- 
mates are nicely discriminated. But the objection 
which we have stated to certain stories for the 
young by Miss Grace Aguilar and by the author 
of ‘ Amy Herbert’ applies to this tale also. The 
analysis, dissection, and scrutiny of motive, are so 
minute as to place it among works of morbid ana- 
tomy,—and these, we hold, however wisely to be 
studied by practitioners, alias parents,—do not 
form wholesome reading for pupils. 

The Temperance Offering.—Our best review will 
be, to continue transcribing the title of this neat 
little pamphlet. Its contents are—‘‘ Essays” (of 
somewhat watery quality), ‘“‘Tales and Poetry” 
(ditto), ‘ furnished agen d by eminent tem- 
perance writers.” e title continues by setting 
forth that this ‘ Offering’ is ‘‘ published under the 
direction of the Committee of the London Tem- 
Pea League, in connexion with the Bazaar 

eld, in August, at the Surrey Zoological Gardens.” 
Mr. Silk Buckingham is the editor;—and facing the 
title-page is an etching by Mr. G. Cruikshank,— 
who, as everyone knows, has joined himself to the 
well-meant mission of moral hydropathy. 

Stories for Summer Days and Winter Nights.— 
The Poacher’s Family.—An excellent little story 
for cottage reading, with more of the literary spirit 
in it than is usual in works of its class. 

The Church of England in the Reigns of the 
Stuarts.—This is the second volume of a history of 
the Church in England written for ‘The Library 
for the Times,’—a collection of Nonconformist 
literature, conceived in a stern, partizan spirit. 
“Given its origin and object, the experienced reader 
will have no difficulty in imagining the character 
of the narrative, the bearing of the facts cited, and 
the nature of the suppressions. The dramatic 
march of events renders the tale attractive, though 
it i& told with but little grace or animation. 

To the list of translations and new editions we 
must add—the second volume of Michaud’s History 
of the Crusades, translated by Mr. Robson ;—asecond 
and enlarged edition of Mr. Regan’s Emigrant’s 
Guide; a seventh edition of Cowie’s Bookbinder’s 
Manual ;—are-collection, in Mr. Bohn’s ‘‘ Standard 
Library,” of the principal Works and Remains of 
the late Rev. A. G. Fuller—an author whose title 
to a place in this series of excellent reprints we 
‘cannot for an instant admit;—a reprint, we fancy 
from the French, of a bombastic rhapsody, neither 
history nor romance, called Remarkable Events in 
the Career of Napoleon;—and a History of the 
Christian Church, by Dr. Jeremie, from the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana.’ 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


Tue report of the business done, at Belfast, in 
the several Sections of the British Association is 
brought to a clese in the latter part of our columns 
this day :—and we think it well, therefore, here to 
take a summary review of the general scope and 
tendency of the business so done. 

Our record of this year’s Meeting will be found 
to be unusually suggestive. We have remarked 
year after year on the generally practical bearing 
of the communications made to the several Sections 
—to the exclusion of original subjects of research 
in abstract science. Our experimentalists, as we 
showed, have gradually become imbued with the 
utilitarian spirit of the age,—and have devoted 
themselves mainly to the consideration of useful 
applications of known truths. They have seemed 
to forget that every single fact discovered and 
every new and abstract truth born unto man is 
sure of yielding practical results sooner or later ; 
and have resigned themselves to the short-sighted 
cui bono cry which cripples research and throws a 
mist over man’s powers of observation. 

In the Physical and. Chemical Sections there 
have been reported this year some of those marks 
of progress which indicate the labours of minds of 
asuperior order. The investigations of the laws 
of magnetic and diamagnetic phenomena, — of 
the production of heat, as if by the conversion of 
mechanical force,—and the announcement of the 
remarkable discoveries in physical optics, — all 
mark the extension, by young and acute minds, of 
original research in new and promising directions. 
There is but one cause of danger which has struck 
us :—and to this one we think it most important 
to direct attention. Bacon and Davy, both in 
earnest language, insisted on the importance of 
rejecting, as far as it is possible for the human mind 
to do so, all preconceived ideas, before commenc- 
ing any series of inductive experiments,—and of 
making careful deductions from the results obtained 
in perfect independence of any received hypothesis. 
Several of the most able communications which 
have been made to this Meeting have been brought 
forward with a certain air of triumph in support of 
fashionable theories :—and this is a departure from 
the abstract calmness which should distinguish 
the true philosopher. We do not for a moment 
intend to say that the theories in question do not 
gain additional support from the results obtained, 
—indeed, they appear to do so :—but we object to 
the spirit of partizanship indicated by the young 
investigators. There is a kind of metaphysical 
philosophy now claiming the support of mathe- 
matical analysis which seeks to realize the dreams 
of Oken,—and resolve all the forms of force into 
modes of motion, It is not in our province to dis- 
cuss this question;—but we fear from our know- 
ledge of psychological influences that the witchery 
of these subtleties of the schools may interfere with 
the correct interpretation of natural phenomena. 

We have on former occasions remarked on the 
practice of repeating in the Sections of the British 
Association communications which have been long 
previously published through the ordinary channels 
by which such matters are given to the public. 
There has been less of this at Belfast than usual; 
but still we find communications made which have 
been circulated in the Transactions of Societies 
and in the pages of scientific magazines. It has 
been said in defence of this, that by bringing such 
matters before the Sections their merits are dis- 
cussed. The answer to this is simply:—in the 
Sections they are not discussed,—and they occupy 
time which might be much more profitably em- 
ployed.. An important discovery like that of Prof. 
Stokes (the details of which have not yet been 
published) becomes a most valuable communica- 
tion whether to the Section or at the evening re- 
unions :—but in several Sections papers were read 
at this congress which were seriously open to the 
objections that we have stated. 

The Geological and Natural History Sections 
were, on this occasion, as usual the most popular. 
The men on whom the business of these Sections 
fall are more active in the cause of their particular 
branches of science than are their brethren of the 





other Sections :—consequently, they secure in- 








teresting communications,—and these are made 
in language which is not above the level of those 
who attend the parliament of science mainly for 
the purpose of seeing its members,—and these 
are not a few. 

The other Sections uire no especial notj 
from us beyond the ubdinans that their cians 
nications were above the average in point of ex. 
cellence. The Belfast Meeting was expected to 
prove—and it has proved—a good one. The re. 
commendations which have been made by the 
Committee are numerous. They indicate a cop. 
tinuance of that desire which was first strongly 
expressed at Birmingham, that the members of 
this great Association should devote their powers 
to subjects of original research. Many very im. 
portant inquiries are suggested :—and we hope 
that when next year the Association shall assemble 
at Hull, we shall find that some of the suggestions 
have been seized on by active minds, and that the 
result will prove the discovery of new and impor. 
tant truths. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A communication has been sent from the offices 
of the Society cf Arts to the foreign representa. 
tives in London, describing the object of the Inter. 
national Postage Association, and soliciting their 
counsel and concurrence. -To this communication, 
many auspicious answers have been returned. The 
Ministers of the United States, of Spain, Sardinia, 
Brazil, Portugal, and Austria were the earliest to 
give in their adhesion. The representatives of 
France, Holland, Turkey and the Hanse Towns 
have also expressed their sympathy with the object 
of the Association. Hopes are therefore enter. 
tained that, ere long, opinion gradually maturing 
in that way, some distinct proposal may be made 
to the several Governments of Europe and America. 
The advocates of a uniform rate of ocean Postage 
have established a probable case in favour ofa 
penny rate, as between 
negotiation will probably suffice to fix the bases of, 
a general scheme. Any plan accepted by the 
powers whose Ministers in London have expressed 
themselves favourable to postal reform, would 
soon draw towards itself the adhesion of the rest of 
the world.— Meanwhile, the Association, willing to 
extend the sphere of their activity, propose to estab- 
lish branch societies in all the large-class English 
towns: and we believe they have already received 
promises of support in this their design from Bath, 
Cork, Cheltenham, Dumbarton, Deal, Dublin, 
Exeter, Falkirk, Glasgow, Huntingdon, Hudders- 
field, Halifax, Hastings, Leicester, , Merthyr 
Tydvil, Manchester, Newcastle, Northampton, 
Nottingham, Oxford, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Reading, Rotherham, Spalding, Swansea, Shef- 
field, Sunderland, Staffordshire Potteries, Totnes, 
Tiverton, Wareham, Wisbeach, and Waterford.— 
We do not find in this list the ports of Hull, Liver- 
pool, and Edinburgh,—nor some few important 
inland towns, such as Birmingham and Norwich. 
But we suppose the inhabitants of these enter- 
prising cities only need a hint to be up and aiding 
in this wise reform. 

The Queen, by her warrant of the 6th of August 
last, has granted to Caroline Southey, the widow 
of the late poet laureate, a yearly pension of 
200/., ‘‘in consideration,” as in the warrant is set 
forth, ‘‘of her late husband’s eminent literary 
merits.”—A. like t of the 9th of the same 
month confers a $ension of 751. a year on Miss 
Louisa Stuart Costello, ‘‘in consideration of her 
merits as an authoress, and her inability, from the 
state of her health, to continue her exertions for a 
livelihood.” 

Mr. Madden’s ‘Catalogue for India,’ three 
numbers of which are now before us, is an illus- 
tration of the facilities which steam has placed 
at the service of « far-scattered reading public. 
Thirty years ago, a man living in Devonshire or 
in Durham was on the verge of the literary re- 
public. To obtain sight of a new volume, he 
must either wait until the bookseller of the coun- 
try town received his monthly or quarterly parcel 
from London, or pay a price for his privi- 
lege. The resident in Caithness or in Connemara 
was entirely outside the world of books,—dwelling 


port and port ; and a little’ 
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in an intellectual darkness only broken by an 
occasional visit, twice ina life or so, to Edinburgh 
or to Dublin. The railway train burst into these 
dark places like the chariot of the sun—scattering 
intellectual sparks from its wheels into every 
nook and corner of the islands. But the colonial 
and tributary empire, separated by immense oceans 
from the parent country, was inaccessible to the 
jron horse ; and the young Englishman sent out to 
simla or Calcutta was almost cut off from literary 
communion with the current authors of his native 
tongue. Even this is now changed. By a series 
of arrangements, which the recent perfection of 
our steamer system has now rendered possible, 
the enterprising publisher of Leadenhall-street has 
begun to deliver at Madras, Bombay and Calcutta 
the current English books at London prices. 
The monthly catalogue sent out to his clients is 
accompanied by a review of the month’s litera- 
ture—the writer of which borrows from ourselves, 
and, unlike many of those who feed on our co- 
fumns, acknowledges his obligations. Altogether, 
the appearance of Mr. Madden’s ‘ Catalogue for 
India’ seems to us a suggestive literary fact— 
which, by bringing the Anglo-Indian mind into 
more direct and continuous contact with the lite- 
rature of the old country, will have a tendency to 
neutralize the effect of climate and distance. The 
true unity of the British empire lies in its language 
and literature :—every commercial arrangement, 
therefore, which makes it easier for the widely- 
wattered members of our race to drink at the 
game intellectual springs is a step towards main- 
taining that unity of character on which the unity 
of empire ultimately rests. 

The contract for the iron-work of the elegant 
structure to be erected in Merrion Square for the 
Trish Exhibition has been taken by Messrs. Young 
& Co., of Edinburgh. The operations have been 
already commenced ;—and it is supposed that the 
edifice will be completed some time before the day 


* assigned to them in the contract,—the Ist of May in 
. next year.—We may mention, too, that Lord Naas, 


the Chief Secretary for Ireland, has undertaken to 
submit to Parliament, early in the ensuing session, 
a bill to extend the provisions of the Designs Act 
of 1850, and to give protection from piracy to 

rsons exhibiting new inventions in the Industrial 

hibition to be heldin Dublin in 1853. The bill 
will be similar in its provisions to the Designs Act 
of 14 Vict. c. 8. 

We may as well remind our readers, that the 
Annual Meeting of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society will take place on Thurs- 
day, the 30th inst., under the presidentship of 
Sir John Boileau. The members will assemble at 
East Harling, where they will inspect the church 
and monuments,—and then proceed to Bucken- 
ham Castle and Besthorpe Church. 

Letters from Upsal report the death of Dr. 
Palmblad,—who for upwards of twenty-two years 
vecupied the chair of Greek language and litera- 
ture in that university. Dr. Palmblad was, we 
are told, one of the most learned Hellenists that 
the Scandinavian countries have produced,—and 
has left a large body of published works to testify 
to the fact. He was, besides, a writer of ro- 
mances and a poet. The doctor had reached his 
tixty-fourth year. 

“Oh! that mine adversary had written a 
book !” is an aspiration of the denunciatory kind 
the significance of which would seem to depend, 
in part, on the question, what kind of a book 
“mine adversary” should be able to write. 
The full curse of book-writing, however, with- 
sut reference to either the matter or the man- 
ner of the contents, may be understood by any 
author who in these reactionary days chooses to 
take up his abode in almost any part of the Con- 
tinent of Europe.—Letters from Dresden state 
that the residence of our countryman, Mr. Paget, 
author of the excellent work on ‘ Hungary and 
Transylvania’ [see Athen. No. 637-8], was broken 
into on the 2nd inst. by the police ; when all his 

ters, papers, and a manuscript diary were seized 
tnd carried off. No explanation has been vouch- 
tafed as to the reasons for this outrage. What is 
very singular in the matter is, that the Saxon 
i of the Interior and of Foreign Affairs 








appear to have had no knowledge of the violence 
until applied to for redress. It is surmised, that the 
blow comes from Vienna;—and that Mr. Paget’s 
book—though containing nothing to challenge In- 
perial vengeance—inasmuch as it is a book at all, is 
thecause. If people will write books in Germany 
they are almost sure to come upon matter for 
inconvenient revelations,—and, therefore, book- 
making as a practice must be discountenanced. In 
fact, a return to medizval habits of thinking makes 
the press a very dangerous institution,—and in 
Germany, as in France, the logic of the case re- 
quires that the press should be “‘ suppressed.” — 
Dresden offers many attractions to the rambler. 
It is a fine old city. It is within an easy ride of 
Berlin or of Leipsic,—and only two or three hours 
from some of the noblest scenery of the Saxon 
Switzerland. It offers cheap living—a good opera 
—a splendid library, free to every one—and an 
unrivalled gallery of paintings. But if Dresden is 
to be henceforth considered an Austrian city, sub- 
ject to no law but the will ofa policeman in Vienna, 
the Continental tourist may as well pitch his tent 
at Gritz or at Venice, under summer skies, and in 
more beautiful cities. 

M. Humboldt is said, in letters from Berlin, 
to be employed three or four hours a day ona 
fourth volume of the ‘Cosmos,’—which it is thought 
will soon be ready for the press. M. Hum- 
boldt will do well to lose no time. Prussia is 
blessed with a sentimental monarch, who is, never- 
theless, a willing imitator of medizval practices. 
If the type-founder be once exterminated in 
Vienna, he will have but a poor tenure of his 
office in Berlin. 

A mission is about to start, under the auspices 
of the Geographical Society of St. Petersburgh, for 
Kamschatka, the Kurile Islands, and Russian 
America. The objects are—to study the ethno- 
graphy of these districts, to collect specimens of 
their Flora and Fauna, to report on their physical 
characteristics, and to make maps and plans of 
their roads, coasts, and other topographical features. 
This latter class of observations, when at the ex- 
treme boundaries of the empire or beyond it, have 
often brought Russian explorers into trouble. But 
probably the example of poor Capt. Golownin’s 
twenty years’ captivity in Japan will make them 
cautious when they arrive at such dangerous and 
disputed territories as the Kurile Islands. 

Capt. Marcy, of the United States Navy, has 





just returned to St. Louis, on the Miniantpei, | 
e 


from his laborious expedition to the sources of t 

Rio Roxo and its tributaries. How rapid the rush 
of events in these times! When Capt. Marcy 
commenced his explorations, a few years ago, the 
scene of his researches was in a far distant land, 
running along the great plains of Texas and losing 
itself in New Mexico and the unclaimed territories 
on the eastern slopes of the White Mountains. 


Before his labours had come to a close, his country | 


had pushed its limits to the Pacific Ocean,—and the 
adventurous party of Mg ame found themselves 
picking their way throug’ 


tory! Capt. Marcy has followed the north, middle, 


and south forks of the Rio' Roxo to their several | 


sources, and made maps and drawings of the coun- 
try,—a part of America hitherto quite unknown 
to science. The country is represented as about 
the finest in the world for agricultural purposes. 
The land is said to be well wooded,—the oak, 
pecan, and other trees growing to a large size ;— 
and the atmosphere is described as having the 

rity and clearness of that on the hills of New 

ngland. Game of many kinds is abundant in 
this newly-opened region,—and the officers of the 
party had excellent sport in hunting bears, pan- 
thers, antelopes, and buffaloes. The old idea of 
there being salt springs at the head waters of the 
Rio Roxo is dissipated by actual examination ; and 
Capt. Marcy seems disposed to attribute the strong 
brackish taste of the water to the presence of 
gypsum high up the river. Above the point where 
gypsum is found the water was pure and agreeable 
to the palate. Capt. Marcy is now on his way to 
Washington, to lay his journals, maps and botani- 
cal specimens before the President. No doubt, his 
papers will be printed in due time ;—and though 





their chief interest for Americans will lie in their 
description of the country, soil, and climate, as 
adapted for the purposes of emigration and settle- 
ment,—they will have for Europe considerable 
interest as a contribution to geographical science. 





The LATE DUKE of WELLINGTON’S CAMPAIGNS 
honoured by the presence and approval of Her Majesty, the Royal 
Family, and the late Duke.—The Nobility and Public are respect- 
fully informed, that in consequence of forthcoming Novelties, the 
period has become limited ea which they can inspect this, the 
only complete DIORAMA of HIS GRACE’S CAREER ever 
ns, ene, at Three and Eight o'clock. —Admission, 1s., 
2e. éd., and 3s. 

GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 

THE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA,—This NEW 
MOVING PANORAMA, Painted, from his Sketches made 
upon the spot, by J. 8. Prout, is EXHIBITED daily at 309, 
Regent Street, next the Polytechnic. Among the principal Scenes 
are—Plymouth Sound—Madeira—Cape of Good ope—South Sea 
Whale Fishing— picibourne—Gestons— Sie Road to the Digzi 
—~ Mount Alexander—Sydney—The Blue Mountains—Summer-hill 
Creek—Ophir—Encampment of Gold Diggers by Moonlight. It 
being desirable that the Scenes should be described by oue perso- 
nally acquainted with the Colony, Mr. Prout has, for a short time, 
undertaken that office.—Admission, ls. ; Reserved Seats, 2s. ; Gal- 
lery, 6d, At Three and Eight o'clock. 





PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES :— 
By J. H. Pepper, Esq. on TESTING GOLD, and on the AUS- 
TRALIAN GOLD DISTRICTS. — By Dr. Bachhoffner, on the 
MODE of PRESERVING FRESH PROVISIONS, illustrated 
by Specimens from Messrs. Ritchie and McCall, and Samples of 
Fadeuilhe’s Solidified Preserved Milk, and Moore’s Patent Con- 
comretee Milk. — By Mr. Crispe, on MORRALL’S PATENT 


ocal ust 
tions, assisted by Miss Blanche Younge, R.A. of Music NEW 
SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c. &c. — Admissi 
Schools and Children under ten years of age, Half-price. 
For hours see Programme. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 
Fri. Botanical, 8 
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Fivt-Art Gossip.—Already the note of pre- 
paration for a new set of public statues is heard. 
Wellington had the fortune to see London cov¥tred 
with his effigies while living,—but there will no 
doubt follow a considerable aftergrowth. Liver- 
= is stirring in the matter, a subscription 

aving been already commenced there. me 





| 


forest and prairie about | 
the geographical centre of the United States terri- | 


time ago Manchester determined to have a statue 
of the Duke as a companion to that of Sir Robert 
Peel, and we suppose the funds will not be 
| wanting when the time to act shall arrive. 
| London will of course have its national monu- 
ments. Oxford, we suppose, will preserve some 
outward memorial of its late Chancellor. The 
| Cinque Ports, also, may choose to indulge their 
regrets with a statue ; for which the obvious form 
‘and site would be—a column on Dover cliff— 
| facing the other column on the heights of Bou- 
| logne. — Meantime, amongst the multitude of 
' commemorative objects which are coming—and to 
' come—to light, we have seen a bust for which the 
| Duke sat to Mr. Noble, the sculptor, only a short 
time before his death. The great warrior is, there- 
| fore, here represented in that aspect in which the 
morals of a completed career are expressed,—and 
the work forms a touching contrast to those which 
‘exhibit him in the fullness of that energy which 
changed the destinies of empires. We are told 
that this work in the Duke's lifetime had a 
epnsiderable circulation amongst his family and 
friends ; and we believe it is now Mr. Noble’s 
| intention to publish it on terms which may bring 
| it within the reach of wider classes. 

A very interesting memorial of the deceased 
hero has just been published by Messrs. Paul & 
Dominic Colnaghi,—the circumstances represented 
contributing to the interest as much as the art 
employed.—On his eighty-second birthday—his 
last anniversary but one—the Duke of Wellington 


| repaired to Buckingham Palace, to present a 


| jewelled casket to his royal godson, Prince Arthur, 
on the first anniversary of his birth. The infant 
prince was in his cradle,—and the Queen abroad ; 
—and the old warrior sat down to await the 
opening of those eyes that looked yet wonderingly 
upon the world in which he himself had played 
so long and great a The Duke was not 
much of a sentimentalist, it is well understood : 
but it might be worth knowing in what current 
the old man’s thoughts wandered as he sat 
waiting on the sleep of the child prince. While 
thus he sat, the Queen returned from her form- 
ance in that ceremonial, in the Palace of G the 
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memory of which will be as immortal as the Duke’s 
own. m the inauguration of the grandest peace- 
ful triumph the world had ever seen, to find the 
hero of England’s mighty warlike triumphs await- 
ing her. With the flush of her great part yet upon 
her cheek, and dressed in the ceremonial robes 
which were amongst its properties, she took the 
child from his cradle, and, flinging a shawl over him, 
herself carried him in to the veteran—who was also 
still dressed for his part in the great Peace drama 
just played. Of this incident—and our readers 
will see how fine are the moral contrasts which it 
involves—Mr. Winterhalter made a picture by the 
Queen’s command. This picture Mr. Samuel 
Cousins has engraved in mezzotint,—and the en- 

ving is now published, also by royal command. 
The work is called ‘The First of May, 1851 ’— 
and it commemorates three birthdays—those of 
the old Soldier, the infant Prince, and the Great 
Exhibition. The picture is charming as a 
composition, — and its effects are wonderfully 
rendered by the medium chosen to convey 
them. Here we have the three most distinct ages 
of man under their happiest aspect. The Duke, 
stooping beneath the burthen of years that are 
héavy with honours and with the work that wins 
them, is contrasted with the infant, buoyant on 
those invisible wings that childhood brings with it 
into the world, and casts by the wayside of life,— 
carrying no weight at all at this starting period of 
the race. The one face suggests a long history of 
a full past,—and seems to our now-informed appre- 
hension saddened by a shadow cast from the grave 
into which it has since gone down :—the other is 
an uncharactered e,—and sunny with its inner 
light. Between these two extremes stands the 
mature, but young and happy, Mother,—radiant 
with the sense of a homage such as no queen ever 
before received—that of an assembled world, re- 
presented by its significant and essential powers, — 
and touched gracefully by the individual act of 
homage immediately in presence. Prince Albert 
stands behind.—The lights are disposed over this 
picture so as to give richness of pictorial effect and 
at the same time to bring out all these morals,— 
and Mr. Cousins’s art reproduces them with all the 
effect of colour.—If we mistake not, this engraving 
will find its way into many a home. 

Two professorships have recently been filled up 
at the Department of Practical Art :—one for 
Ornamental Art applied to woven fabrics of all 
kinds and to paper staining, by the appointment 
of Mr. Octavius Hudson,—the other to Orna- 
mental Metal Work, by the appointment of Prof. 
Semper of Berlin.—Mr. Hudson was one of the 
earliest pupils of the School of Design,—and has 
since practised ornamental art successfully in vari- 
ous ways, and oftentimes in connexion with Mr. 
Dyce. Everyone who has visited Dresden can 
testify to the genius of Prof. Semper, as displayed 
in the National Gallery there,—and especially in 
his theatre, perkaps the most characteristic and 
complete work of its kind among such structures 
in Europe. Besides his constructive knowledge, 
Prof. Semper has made the treatment of metals 
his particular study.—It is remarkable, that in 
having to announce these first two appointménts 
of Professors in Technical Art in our own country, 
we should learn from the Moniteur that the French 
Government is tending in the same practical direc- 
tion as our own. A decree has been published 
creating two new professorships at the Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Métiers,—one for all matters con- 
nected with spinning and weaving,—and the other 
for dyeing, printing, and dressing woven goods. 
Each of the professors will receive a salary of 2001. 
a year. M. Michel Alcan, Professor at the Cen- 
tral School of Arts and Manufactures, is appointed 
to the former, and M. Persoz, Professor of Che- 
mistry at Strasburg, to the latter.—We believe 
the new Professors at Marlborough House have 
received instructions to render themselves as useful 
as possible in advising, not merely students, but 
also manufacturers and workmen, and the public 
at large, who may think fit to apply for assistance. 
They will also be required to give demonstrations, 
and to put into practice the theories which they 
inculcate,—and to exhibit their works publicly. 


conspicuous additions to the club architecture of 
London. The Union, in Trafalgar Square, built 
from the designs of Sir Robert Smirke, and the 
University Club House in Pall Mall, erected after 
the designs of the late Mr. Wilkins and the late 
Mr. Gandy, are both receiving important upper 
stories to supply the repeated demands of their 
members for the particular herb so noxious in the 
royal nostril of the anti-fuliginous monarch James 
the First. Mr. Decimus Burton is the archi- 
tect employed in adding an architectural attic to 
the design of Sir Robert Smirke :—the name of 
the architect adding the ornamental garret to the 


| design of Messrs. Wilkins & Gandy has not reached 


us. Mr. Burton’s top story will give a new feature 


| to Trafalgar Square—and the addition to the Uni- 


versity Club will supply an architectural outline of 
some merit to the perspective of Pall Mall East. 

Our remarks on the recent advertisement issued 
by the Royal Academy with respect to the vacancy 
in the ranks of the six associate engravers have 
not been, we are glad to learn, without its use in 
the proper quarters. The Academy itself has 
taken up the matter, if we are rightly informed ; 
and the chief engravers have signed a petition to 
the Queen, as the head of the Academy, asking Her 
Majesty to sanction the revision of the rule sub- 
jecting engravers to the degrading “‘ third-class car- 
riages” of the Academy. The Royal Academy, it 
is said, can do nothing without the approbation 
of the Queen,—and if Her Majesty shall listen 
favourably to the prayer of their petition, it is 
probable that the rule will be altered, and that 
engravers will be eligible to be elected to the full 
rank of Royal Academicians. The petition is 
signed, we are told, by Mr. Doo, Mr. Watt, Mr. 
Robinson, Mr. Burnet, Mr. Pye, Mr. Goodall, and 
Mr. W. Finden. Within the Academy the en- 
gravers find support, it is said, from Sir Charles 
Eastlake, Sir Edwin Landseer, Mr. Leslie, Mr. 
Stanfield, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Cockerell, 
Sir John Watson Gordon, and others:—that is, 
from painters, sculptors, and architects. 

The Ladye Chapel in Hereford Cathedral has 
been thrown open to the public—and the stained 
glass windows set up in commemoration of the late 
Dean Merewether have drawn crowds of curious 
and admiring visitors to the noble but dilapidated 
edifice. This form of memorial, apart from its beauty, 
has a peculiar significance as regards the late 
Dean, who was himself the first, or one of the 
first, to adapt the taste for church monuments 
to the decoration instead of the disfigurement of 
the edifice. The latter must always be the result 
when slabs, groups or pyramids are set up quite 
alien to the style and sentiment of the structure in 
which they may be raised. 

The Brussells Herald says :—‘‘ One of the greatest 
Russian painters, Bruloff, who painted the ‘ Last 
Day of Pompeii,’ which was so much admired at the 
Paris Exhibition of Paintings, died a short time 
ago, in the small town of Manciana, thirty miles 
from Rome :—where he was buried, followed to the 
grave by all the artists then in that capital.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NOTES ON THE FESTIVALS. 
The Norwich Festival. 

Tue Norwich Festival for 1852 has been as 
complete a contrast to the Birmingham one as 
could be imagined. That was all security, —a 
magnificent display of established reputations by 
way ofdraft upon ready prepared admiration. This 
has been all experiment,—in some respects to be 
sympathized with,—in some to be wondered at. 
We remember nothing so hardy by way of venture 
in the production of music by little known com- 
posers :—being aware the while that our provincial 
Festivals are not, and cannot be, performances 
solely devoted to the advancement” of art, 
but that their main object is financial aid 
to charity. Thus, a class of motives of neces- 
sity comes into the calculations of the mana- 
ging committees with which criticism has 
nothing to do. With them, more considerations 
than one may influence the decision:—with us, 





The spread of the tobacco furor is making two 


the questionis not, ‘‘ Why was such a mass of new 


music adventured ?”— but ‘“‘ What is the new 
music ?”-—As if to make the difference more com. 
— three of the leading singers at Norwich. 
iss L. Pyne, Madame Fiorentini, and §; 
Gardoni — are new to Festival goers, yj 
Alleyne, too, as second soprano is a novelty. 
the reading of Shakspeare’s faéry play by Mr 
Kemble, with Mendelssohn’s music, gave to the 
first of the evening performances the air of a mixej 
entertainment, — anything but unpleasing, yet 
open to comment. In short, chance and P 
have combined to make the task of offering a few 
notes on the Norwich Festival anything rather 
than a sinecure. 

The staple of all such performances—band anj 
chorus—has been most satisfactory,—not m, 
sufficient in power to fill that fine old room, g, 
Andrew’s Hall, but of very good quality. Qne 
mattor must be recorded as a sign of hope and 
proficiency. When we heard the Norwich chorus 
some years ago, it was chargeable with a certain 
twang or sound coming as from betwixt close 
teeth (possibly belonging to the peculiar dialeet of 
eastern England), which spoiled the pleasantnes 
of its tone and directness of articulation. Noy, 
the Norwich notes and words come both nearly as 
roundly as if the vocalists belonged to B or 
Bullock Smithy, in which district it was long 
thought that the best choristers were found. Let 
it be added, that the amount of reinforcement from 
London has been inconsiderable ; and that the 
chorus has been severely taxed in every respect by 
the music allotted to it. This has been not merely 
an affair of quantity, but one of quality also. In Dr, 
Pierson’s ‘Jerusalem ’ the soprani are called on to 
touch ¢ altissimo,—a note not commanded without 
some anxiety by the average prima donna. Yet, in 
spite of these difficulties, we recollect few such cases 
of constant certainty in time, tune, and attack;—and 
had the solo singers been as incompetent as they 
have proved themselves the contrary, and had the 
new compositions been one and all failures,—the 
good order of this feature, so indispensable tos 
music meeting, would of itself make us speak of 
affairs at Norwich with the respect and satisfaction 
due to worthy and valuable musical establishments 
“in a state of well being. 

Thus much in the way of general comment.—0n 
Tuesday, the first evening, Mrs. Kemble’s readingof 
the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ was preluded bys 
miscellaneous act of concert-music. In this, the 
singers were mostly heard to advantage, with the 
exception of Herr Formes,—whose execution of 
the air from ‘ Die Entfiihrung,’ ‘ Ha wie willich 
triumphiren,’ must be signalized as audaciously 

. Yet, the air got its encore. What Mn. 
Kemble’s “reading is, the Athencewm has already 
told. It was no light task to present it in » 
large a room, and after so much music; and the 
audience, fatigued by the length of the evening, did 
not ‘stand upon the order of its going,”—which 
in this case should have been to remain till the 
Lady had finished her task. Yet Mrs. Kemble 
went through the play with her usual care and 
poetical feeling, making herself distinctly audible, 
and interesting her large audience as no reader 
but herself could hope to do. The experiment of 
giving such an entertainment in conjunction with 
musical performances, besides laying an undue dis- 
ability on the reader, who ought to command 
unwearied spirits and unbroken powers 
attention, proves not to be happy as a close tos 
brilliant concert,—and we should hardly fancy that 
it will be repeated again on a similar occasioD, 
even for the sake of Mendelssohn’s music. 

Wednesday Morning.—The sacred performances 
of the Festival commenced with Mr. H. Leslie's 
excellent psalm ‘ Let God arise,’—which was well 
performed, and which stands the test of repeated 
performance. In St. Andrew’s Hall, the work 
gained much by the distance asunder of the two 
choirs,—which rendered the antiphonic effects 
the composition far more forcibly and dis 
than on any former occasion. The solos were sung 
by Mr. Lockey, Miss Alleyne, and Miss Louis 
Pyne. The last young Lady, whom we have bot 
before heard in a like position, proves to be 4 





soprano of very high value for a Festival, —* 
steady in classical music as she is brilliant when 
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called upon to sing lighter and more florid compo- 


ae Mr. Leslie’s Psalm, was given Dr. Bex- 
field’s oratorio ‘Israel restored.’ Of a work so 
ve and elaborate we shall not offer any detailed 
account for the moment; since we intend on an 
early day to speak of the published music, which 
has been laid before us. It must be sufficient at 
nt to characterize it as a production highly 
ic conile to its young composer :— in style, large, 
calm, and dignified,—and not the less acceptable to 
us because it breathes certain air of the cathedral 
choir in which, we learn, Dr. Bextfield’s early 
studies were made. Though the most forcible and 
picturesque effects are not shrunk from in some of 
the choruses, there is no eccentricity,—no unto- 
ward writing for the voices,—no coarse or crude 
harmony. Dr. Bexfield’s models seem to have 
been Handel and Mozart, rather than the Beet- | 
hovens and Webers in trying to outdo whom 
gome composers of the present day make such | 
wild work. But there is in his work no studied | 
baldness by way of simplicity. The songs may be | 
objected to for their want of variety; but this may | 
be in part ascribable to the nature of the text 
selected, which is a cento of passages from the | 
Prophets,—strung together without any great 
apparent wisdom or design. One or two of the | 
airs are fine and lofty in tone, and in cantilena | 
pure, if not very novel. In particular must be | 
ified the larghetto ‘O Lord, behold my afflic- 
tion ;) which, set off, as it was, by the admirable 
singing of Madame Viardot, has, nevertheless, great 
merit of its own. In particular, its middle por- 
tion (that stumbling-block to young composers) 
is felicitous, easy, and important, without dispro- 
portion. — , too, is an aria for the basso, 
‘Hear, O Lord,’—most carefully sung by Signor 
Belletti. In this, however, the symphonies would 
bear retrenchment.—An unaccompanied quartett, 
‘Lead me, O Lord, in the way of righteousness,’ 
executed to a nicety by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss 
Dolby, Messrs. Lockey and Weiss, must also be 
specified as a piece of pure part-writing, solid, 
without dry or tiresome antiquity.— We shall speak 
again of ‘Israel restored;’ and for the present, 
therefore, shall merely add, that the success of the 
work exceeded expectation :—rumour (and some- | 
thing more, it would seem) having decided that Dr. | 
Pierson’s oratorio was to be the ‘‘ great success,” 
and Dr. Bexfield’s the “‘ hard bargain” of the Fes- | 
tival. The composer was warmly received, at the | 
close of the performance, by orchestra, artists, and | 
audience ; and if he will accept his reception as an | 
encouragement more than a triumph, he may, we | 
think, produce really sound, national and charac- 
teristic additions to the stores of English music. | 
One thing more is to be noted with regard to this | 
oratorio,—the excellent début made by Signor | 
Gardoni in singing English. Not only does his | 
style of delivering sacred music prove excellent, | 
but his pronunciation is something remarkable for | 
its taste, refinement, and distinctness.—The morn- 
ing’s performances closed with a short selection 
from ‘Samson,’ in memory of the Duke of Wel- | 
lington :—including theair ‘Ye sons of Israel,’ sung 
on this occasion even more finely than at Birming- | 
ham, by Madame Viardot Garcia. 
The evening’s concert went off with great spirit, | 
—and, indeed, was about as brilliant and nicely | 
varied a display of singing as we recollect to have | 
The selections for the evening have been, | 








on the whole, lighter here than at Birmingham; the | 
attention of the chorus and of the principal artists | 
having been chiefly bestowed on the production of | 
the two new sacred works. But the orchestra | 
performed a graceful and spirited overture from | 
a MS. opera, ‘The Minnesinger,’ by M. Bene- | 
dict, very well :—a ballad from the same work, 
sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, was among the many 
cm encored. The Pastoral Symphony of Beet- 
en, and Maurer’s Concertante for four violins, 
yed by M. Sainton, Messrs. Blagrove, Day, and 

r, seemed to be relished. On this occasion, 
oath Fiorentini made her début, we believe, in 


& Festival orchestra, by attempting Cimarosa’s 
grand scena ‘Deh per pieta.’ This she gave with 
great power and beauty of tone ; but the sentiment 
of the scene is above her grasp,—and her voice 





claims a course of long and severe study, ere it 
ceases to be heavy and intractable. 


Thursday Morning.—As has been hinted, the 
great matter of curiosity at this Norwich Festival 
has been Dr. Pierson’s ‘Jerusalem.’—A “ run- 
ner” through the town might read that more than 
ordinary pains have been taken to excite interest 
and bespeak favour in behalf of the work and of its 
writer. Every machine by which it is thought 
possible to make a reputation has been put in 
motion. A large attendance at the performance 
was guaranteed by Dr. Pierson’s friends ;—and a 
pamphlet wascirculated of analysisand preparation, 
intended by many high assumptions, conveyed in 
graceful and transcendental phrases, to give the cue 
to sympathy, and to | the world for the ap- 

rance of a new and poetical genius. The effects 
of devices like these are, merely toload the débutant 
with responsibilities which are totally at variance 
with his real position if it be rightly taken,—to 
produce an impression of charlatanry rather than 
of art,—and to make the critic’s duty one of close 
examination without allowance. 

If, however, we do not to-day speak of Dr. Pier- 
son’s oratorio in detail, it is not because we have 
misgivings with regard to its quality which make 
us anxious to hear the work again ere we can 
decide what place must as yet be taken by its 
composer,—but because its very high pretensions 
demand a minute inquiry. Generally, it may be 
said that its strength lies in an occasional force, 
brio and grandeur of choral effect, which if culti- 
vated and led up to might have given its composer 
that solid reputation which scores of scores like 
‘ Jerusalem’ will never win for him. Here and 
there, too, comes an air with a good beginning, 
spoiled as it goes on by the writer's fantastic and 
unauthorized method of construction. We have 
never heard music to which the weeding, cleansing 
and Er process might be so judiciously 
applied. It is evident, either that Dr. Pierson has 
never studied, or that he disdains those known 
processes of study-the issue of which is charm, 
conviction or elevation for the hearer.—What is 
crude, puerile and uncouth is intermixed with the 
best thoughts and obtruded in the most holy 
places. e voices are abused by being called 
upon to sing the most desperate intervals, and 
phrases at variance with allreceived ideas of musical 
cadence, accent and rhythm. The orchestra is no 
less cruelly strained :—though the general sound 
is sometimes vigorous and brilliant. The modula- 
tions are not seldom harsh to impertinence: the 
choice and sequence of keys are more capricious 
than discreet. — On the whole, we have rarely 
been so fatigued by pretensions, rarely so balked 
by flagrant and needless eccentricities as in ‘Jeru- 
salem ;’—the mysticism of the subject and the 
heavy length of the work making the above quali- 
ties by reiteration almost intolerable. Till Dr. 
Pierson shall practically become convinced that 
there is an unloveliness as immodest as the most 
hackneyed meretriciousness,—a disorder more es- 
sentially despotic than the most prim and pedantic 
formality,—and till he shall labour to gain the sym- 
metry which is one element of beauty, and the 
nature which issecured only by attending tothe laws 
of science,— however ambitiously he may write, he 
must be content to be little heard and less admired. 
The performance at Norwich was such as can be 
seldom repeated; the whole corps of artists engaged, 


| with the solitary exception of Madame Fiorentini, 


being included in the cast.—There are some pas- 
sages of the music, too, which could be executed 
by no existing artist but Madame Viardot,—so un- 
naturally ungracious are the intervals. An arioso 
was sung by her with so much simple pathos, as 
to be re-demanded.—Also a ‘ Hallelujah’ in which 
Dr. Pierson has not shrunk from direct competition 
with Handel, but which could be encored only 
owing to some tradition that every ‘ Hallelujah’ 
must merit such honours.—At the close of the 
performance the composer was called for voci- 
ferously. 


Our few remaining notes on this Festival will be 
offered next week. 








Princess’s.—This theatre re-o on Satur- 
day, with a new two-act drama by Mr. Bourci- 
cault. It is entitled, ‘The Prima Donna;’ and 
turns upon a point of generous self-devotion,— 
always interesting in fiction, but seldom fitted for 
strict investigation as matter of probability. The 
affections are not so easily transferable as some 
novelists and dramatists would have us believe, 
—and these heroic self-sacrifices are neither so 
natural nor so commendable as they would wish 
them to appear. Stella is an actress, about to be 
married to Count Eric von Mansfeldt (Mr. J. F. 
Cathcart)— and she comes home to her father, 
Dr. Holbein, % physician (Mr. Addison), in time 
to learn that her sister Margaret (Miss Robertson) 
is in a dangerous state,—dying, in fact, rapidly of 
consumption.—The father’s skill has been in vain 
exerted; but the arrival of her sister induces a 
hopeful change, for Margaret has now some one to 
whom she can confide the secret of her love.—The 
object of her passion, unfortunately, proves to be 
Count Eric himself,—who had formerly saved her 
from the flames. This mode of initiating the love- 
passion can claim nothing on the score of novelty ; 
neither is the drama remarkable in any way for 
invention. The feeling as expressed in the dia- 
logue constitutes its single merit. In the hope of 
promoting her sister’s recovery, or of making her 
dying moments happy, Stella enjoins Eric to feign 
a return of affection towards Margaret ; and, leav- 
ing them together, the device is carried on until 
Eric actually feels the passion which he began by 
feigning, and Margaret’s health is restored. To - 
undeceive the fond, confiding Stella is a task of 
danger and difficulty; and the burthen of the duty 
is thrown on Eric,—who finds himself incapable of 
sustaining it. The truth at last bursts on Stella ; 
and she completes the sacrifice which she had 
begun by surrendering her lover to her sister. 
The author has made Stella find a compensation, 
not in the satisfactions of her art, but in the arms 
of an eccentric banker, who had long besi her 
with his attentions, and challenged equally her 
admirers and her enemies, leaving to her his for- 
tune by will in case he should fall in a duel. The 
sacrifice certainly loses some of its tragic character 
and its pathos by such a dénotiment. 

The part of Stella was performed by a d@utante, 
Miss Heath,—who was stated to have made her 
first appearance on a public stage in the character. 
She has, of course, much to learn,—but her self- 
possession was remarkable. We must, however, 
see her in a part admitting of comparison with 
other artists before we can decide on the rank 
which she is likely to achieve.-—Miss Robertson 
was admirable in the enamoured girl ; and both in 
the state of languor and in that of convalescence, 
the situations into which she was thrown were 
charmingly interpreted. Mr. Walter Lacy is an 
addition to the company, and an able substitute for 
Mr. Wigan. The part of the banker, Rouble, was 
amusingly and characteristically realized by him : 
—his costume and his manner were both in capital 
keeping.—In ‘ The Corsican Brothers,’ which fol- 
lowed, he performed the part of M. de Chateau- 
Renaud, with great effect = Rae tot ——— _ 

in a) red as Alfred Highflyer, in the farce o 
A Roland for an Oliver. In this last Miss Jenny 
Marston made her first appearance at this theatre, 
as Mrs. Selborne.—The house has been somewhat 
refreshed, and partly re-decorated. 





Otympic.—As might have been expected, 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ has received the honours 
of the stage at several minor theatres which lie 
beyond our province of criticism. On Monday, 
however, a version by Mr. Fitzball was produced 
at this establishment. It has been somewhat 
hastily concocted,—and is indeed very roughly 
done. Tt is in two acts; and in the necessity of 
extreme compression, both characters and situ- 
ations are condensed and blended, and so many 
modifications and adaptations are introduced, that 
little besides the general colouring and bare outline 
remains of the original story. Even that is changed 
in its effect by the contrivance of a fortunate 
catastrophe.—Mr. Shelby is made to include Mr. 
St. Clare, and to carry out the latter’s intention 
as well as his own, by not only redeeming Tom, 
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but emancipating all the slaves on his own plan- 
tation.. In like manner, Haley, “‘the man of 
humanity,” and Legree, the ‘‘ Ogre” of the tale, 
are combined in one portrait. This, the most 
characteristic part in the piece, was ably indi- 
vidualized by Mr. Hoskins,—who imitated the 
Yankee peculiarities with equal skill and facility. 
The quadroon mother, Eliza Harris, was power- 
fully acted by Mrs. W. Lacy; and her husband 
George found an efficient respresentative in Mr. 
W. Farren, jun. Uncle Tom himself was confided 
to. Mr. Cooke ; but this is a character to which 
neither the playwright nor the player could do 
any sort of justice. Its religious elements are not 
fitted for stage-developement ;—and as these are, 
as it were, the flesh and blood of the character, when 
deprived of them a skeleton alone remains. To 
such a ghastly shadow had Mr. Cooke to supply 
apparent substance,—and of course he performed 
the task unsatisfactorily. The scene of Eliza’s 
escape on the ice was tolerably well managed ; 
and some of the more prominent situations were 
not ill pronounced. The enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence at the different crises of the interest was un- 
bounded. But this kind of stage adaptation of 
political or even of ethical novels has no claims 
on the score of Art.—The house was full, and the 
management appears to have established itself in 
the public confidence. We therefore trust that 
the opportunity will be improved of promoting a 
true dramatic taste in the audience. 





Musicat aNnD Dramatic Gossip.— Since the 
republication of Handel’s ‘Chamber Duetts’ was 
noticed [ante, p. 922], we learn from a contempo- 
rary that ‘‘the Handel Society” has dissolved it- 
self, or been dissolved,—and that it has made over 
its plates to a well-known London publishing firm, 
with the understanding that the edition of Handel's 
works is to be completed on the scale at which it 
was commenced with “deliberate s .’—Such a 
consummation of the Society’s proceedings was to 
be foreseen from the moment of its formation ; and 
for hinting some fears of the kind the Atheneum 
was bombarded with the artillery of rude epithet. 
Now that our previsions have been justified by the 
event, we may again, with better hope of being 
attended to, press on the successors of the Handel 
Society the wisdom of providing one uniform editor- 
ship for the greater part of the master’s works 
which have still to be issued. 

It is rumoured, that Mr. Arthur Webster—a 
gentleman well known in our amateur musical 
-circles—is about to cultivate his tenor voice with 
the view of appearing on the stage; and that he 
has actually entered into an engagement to that 
effect with M. Roqueplan, the manager of the 
Grand Opéra at Paris.—We were the other day 
hearing something more certainly promising im- 
mediate excellence. This was high praise of M. 
Barbot—a young tenor, formerly in the Conserva- 
toire, who is said to have studied with no ordinary 
zeal and success since he left that establishment. 
It is added, that he is now capable of singing, and 
of singing well, the difficult part of Otello, as Ros- 
ini wrote it. 

We are indebtéd to our Naples correspondent 
for the following notices of a new opera by a new 
composer beth having been already named in 
the Athenewm.— ‘ Elena di Tolosa’ has made its 
appearance under such auspices as perhaps to 
insure to its composer, Signor Petrella, a place 
among distinguished writers. This opera was 
brought out at Il Fondo a few evenings since; 
and, so far as success could be guaranteed by the 
enthusiasm of the audience, it could not have been 
more successful,—since Signor Petrella was called 
for fourteen times during the evening.—The great 
feature of ‘Elena di Tolosa’ is, its simple and 
fresh originality. A remarkable instance of this 
is to be found in the cabaletta of the air for the 

“Baritone, and in the duett between the soprano and 
the tenore.—A word more may be added in praise 
of the extreme beauty of the argo in the finale of 
the first act, and of the two choruses which precede 
the largo. Another feature of this opera to be 
commended is, its brevity. Though everything is 
considered, and no situation is too much compressed, 
yet there is rapidity in the movement from one 





point to another. The singers were, Pancani, 
Cresci, and Luzio.’”"—‘‘ These truces with the in- 
fidels,” said Wamba, in ‘ Ivanhoe,’ ‘‘make an old 
man of me.” These great new Italian successes 
by great new Italian composers occur rather fre- 
quently, even in our days of feverish activity. It 
is a thankless labour to continue recording where 
belief is so weak.—A few announcements concern- 
ing Italian Opera abroad may be added here. 
Italian musical journals announce that Mdlle. Cru- 
velli, who it may be presumed cannot again sing 
in either Paris or London until she has settled 
accounts with Mr. Lumley, is desirous of taking 
Italian engagements during the winter.—‘ Dante 
e Bice,’ an opera by Maestro Carrer, has been given 
at the Teatro Carcano, Milan, with success.—It is 
said in the French papers that Herr Hiller has re- 
signed the bdton at the Italian opera in Paris :— 
which is the solitary announcement that has yet 
appeared touching the prospects of that luckless 
theatre for the coming winter season. 

In continuation and corroboration of our recent 
remarks on the communications of Herr von Lenz, 
the Prince Boris Galitzin, and M. Berlioz, regard- 
ing Beethoven,—we may call attention to some 
anecdotes of the composer furnished by Herr 
Czerny, of Vienna, to Cocks’s Musical Miscellany. 
These are of no remarkable value :—one excepted, 
which runs as follows :— 

“The most trifling things,” says Herr Czerny, ‘‘ served to 
supply Beethoven with musical ideas, and the ground-work 
of positi For inst the song ofa bird which he 
chanced to hear in a wood, gave tiie theme for his great 
Symphony in c minor.” 

—Let us refer to Herr Schindler’s book for his 
contribution with regard to the well-known phrase 
which opens the master-work in question.— 

“The opening of this movement,” says Herr Schindler, 
solemnly, ‘‘ requires to be played * * andante con moto, 
Thus the mystical character of the movement is in an infinite 
degree more clearly manifested than by a rapid expression 
of this phrase, so full of deep meaning. Beethoven ex- 
pressed himself in something like vehement animation when 
describing to me his idea—‘ It is thus that Fate knocks at 
the door!’ 

Now, though all who have been able to watch the 
alchemical process by which the true Poet turns 
into gold everything that he touches, may conceive 








it possible that the bird-note heard in the garden | 
may have been transformed into the knock of | 
Fate,—there are other solutions of the whimsical | 
discord and interval betwixt these two readings of 
the same phrase. So far as we can gather, Beet- 
hoven had no objection to rhapsodize, especially 
concerning his own compositions. Rhapsodists, as 
all the world knows, are apt sometimes to say fine 
and fearful things, which have no real meaning or 
sincerity—for the mere astonishment of their listen- 
ers. Establish a man’s character for profundity or 
eccentricity, and he has thenceforward a reason for 
playing down to his audience. So that, if Herr 
Schindler was a correct reporter, (a tolerably 
liberal concession, seeing how snappishly he has 
contradicted Ries as an authority, and how deliber- 
ately, in turn, he was more than once corrected by 
M. Moscheles when the latter edited his inflated 


and incomplete ‘ Biography,’)—it by no means fol- 
lows, that Beethoven’s grand and gloomy reference 
to “‘ Fate at the door” was not an after-thought, or 
a momentary interpretation of the leading phrase of 


the c minor Symphony,—meriting no close medita- 
tion or regard from the student. 

The Committee of Drury Lane Theatre have 
decided at last on a permanent tenant. Mr. E. T. 
Smith, the present manager of the Marylebone 
Theatre, has taken the house on a lease for three 
years. Various rumours are afloat as to his inten- 
tions, to which we attach little credit. We will 
do the new lessee the justice of waiting until his 
plans shall be sufficiently developed before we pass 
judgment on the probable nature of his direction. 





TWENTY-SECOND MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSO- 
CLATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. . 


TUESDAY. 
Sxction A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, 
‘On a New Effect produced on Muscles by the 
Electric Current,’ by Dr. E. Du Bois Reymonp. 
‘The Ninth Annual Report concerning the Kew 
Observatory,’ by F. Ronatps. 





‘ Provisional Report on the Reduction of Anemo. 
metrical Observations,’ by Sir W. Syow Hanazis, 

‘On the Placing of Compasses in Tron Ships, 
Capt. E. J. Jouxson.—While the Trident was jn 
the basin at Woolwich it oceurred to me to 
whether a position could be discovered where the jn. 
fluences of the ship’s iron upon the compass were 
so equalized as to render the amount of deviation s9 
small as to be of no practical importance. The cor. 
rect magnetic direction of the ship's head having 
been determined by a compass on the shore, and 
that proving to be near to one of the points of maxi- 
mum deviation (the standard compass on the quarter. 
deck there indicating 20° westerly deviation), I moved 
the standard compass several feet further forward 
in the centre line of the ship, and there found the 
westerly deviation increased to 29°. I now com 
menced to move the compass aft six or seven feet at 
a time, observing the deviation at each position, and 
found the westerly deviation decreased; and on 
placing the tripod of the compass directly over the 
rudder head, easterly deviation was produced ; and 
hence it followed that there must be a position some. 
where between the last two places of observation 
where there would be no deviation while the ship's 
head remained in the same direction. This position 
I practically discovered by moving the compass a 
few inches at a time, till it indicated the correct mag- 
netic direction of the ship's head. The question 
which now remained to be proved was, to what extent 
the deviations of the said compass had been lessened 
(or what they actually were) when the ship's head 
was placed upon different points; and I was gratified 
to find that after swinging the vessel, and observing 
upon the eight principal points, the compass placed 
as before described proved to be correct within a 
quarter of a point. It is necessary to mention that 
the Trident has wooden beams under the quarter- 
deck, and therefore it remains to be seen to what 
extent such observations may be useful in vessels 
which have iron beams. It will also be requisite to 
ascertain by actual observation how far a position so 
selected shall prove advantageous when the ship 
changes her geographical position ; and as the Trident 
is about to proceed to the southern hemisphere, and 
is amply provided with instructions and the means 
of ascertaining such changes, and as I shall swing 
her again at Greenhithe on every point before she 
leaves, we may hope for much useful information on 
this important subject. I must observe, that it may 
not always be practicable to find the position of no 
deviation, or where the influences of the iron in the 
ship upon the magnetic needle are equalized, because 
such a point might be found in a most inconvenient 
position, or be too near moveable ironwork, ma- 
chinery, &c.; but if we succeed in approximating 
towards it, and thereby reduce the deviations within 
moderate limits, a point of great practical impor- 
tance will be gained in navigation. 

‘On the Formula for the Wet-bulb Thermome- 
ter,’ by Capt. Srracuey.— The author stated his 
objections to the principle on which Dr. Apjohn’s 
formula had been investigated. He then gave a for 
mula aa Dr. Apjohn’s, which implied that the differ- 
ence of the actual and saturated tension of the vapour 
was proportioned to the difference of the tempera- 
ture of the wet and dry bulb multiplied by the height 
of the barometer,—asserted that this formula was 
found not applicable to the high temperatures 
dew points observed in India,—and said he found & 
formula more consistent with the facts, in which, in- 
stead of the difference of the number of degrees of 
the dry and wet bulb, a factor expressing the dif 
ference of a constant raised to these powers should 
be introduced. 

Dr. APsoun said, that it was so long since he 
had been engaged in any isometrical researches, 
that he scarcely recollected even his own formula; 
but if he was not very much deceived hy his memory, 
Capt. Strachey had jeft out one of the fuctors of his 
formula entirely —Capt. Srracuey admitted this, but 
seemed not to consider it of much consequence. 
From this opinion Dr. Apsoun dissented; and then 
stated exactly the principle on which the investiga 
tions connected with hisformula had been conducted: 
—adding, that he had been aware from the begit- 
ning, and introduced a caution to that effect, that as 
he could not command circumstances where the dew 
point was as high as it was known to be in India, the 
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numerical value of the constants as he had obtained 
them might require correction; and also that the 

idity of the rate at which the air changed during 
the course of the experiments or observations was 
of essential consequence. 

‘Qn Biquaternions,’ by Sir W. R. Hamrxton. 
The author briefly explained the term which he 
pad been obliged to introduce into this new system ; 


showed the simplicity and the reasons for the leading 

tions in it; and by a few very simple experi- 
ments on the rotation of planes round axes inclined 
to each other, explained the simple interpretation of 
some of those results which appeared at first to be 
inconsistent with the principles of the ordinary ana- 


| 
rl the Optical Properties of a recently-discovered 
Salt of Quinine,’ by Prof. Stoxes.—This salt is de- 
seribed by Dr. Herapath in the Philosophical Maga- 
sine, and is easily formed in the way there recom- 
mended :—namely, by dissolving disul phate of quinine 
in warm acetic acid, adding a few drops of a solution 
of iodine in alcohol, and allowing the liquid to cool; 
when the salt crystallizes in thin scales, reflecting 
(while immersed in the fluid) a green light with a 
metallic lustre. When taken out of the fluid the 
arystals are yellowish green by reflected light, with a 
metallic aspect. The following observations were 
made with small crystals formed in this manner :— 
The crystals possess in an eminent degree the pro- 
perty of polarizing light, so that Dr. Herapath pro- 
to employ them instead of tourmalines, for 
which they would form an admirable substitute, could 
they be obtained in sufficient size. They appear to 
belong to the prismatic system: at any rate, they are 
symmetrical (so far as relates to their optical pro- 
perties and to the directions of their lateral faces) 


with respect to two rectangular planes perpendicular | 


tothe scales. These planes will here be called re- 
spectively the principal plane of the length and the 
principal plane of the breadth, the crystals being 
wually longest in the direction of the former plane. 
When the crystals are viewed by light directly trans- 
nitted, which is either polarized before incidence or 
analyzed after transmission, so as to retain only light 
polarized in one of the principal planes, it is found 
that with respect to light polarized in the principal 
plane of the length the crystals are transparent and 
nearly colourless,—at least when they are as thin as 
those which are usually formed by the method above 
mentioned. But with respect to light polarized in 
the principal plane of the breadth, the thicker crys- 
tals are perfectly black, the thinner ones only trans- 
mitting light, which is of a deep red colour. When 
the crystals are examined by light reflected at the 
smallest angle with which the observation is prac- 
ticable, and the reflected light is analyzed, so as to 
retain,—first, light polarized in the principal plane 
of the length, and secondly, light polarized in the 
other principal plane,—it is found that in the first case 
the crystals have a vitreous lustre, and the reflected 
light is colourless, while in the second case the light 
yellowish green, and the crystals have a metallic 
When the plane of incidence is the princi- 

pal plane of the length, and the angle of incidence 
increased from 0° to 90°, the part of the reflected 
pencil which is polarized in the plane of incidence 
joes no remarkable change, except perhaps 

that the lustre becomes somewhat metallic. When 
the part which is polarized in a plane perpendicular 
to the former is examined, it is found that the erys- 
tals have no angle of polarization, the reflected light 
never vanishing, but only changing its colour, passing 
fom yellowish green, which it was at first, to a deep 
steel blue, which colour it assumes at a considerable 
angle of incidence. When the light reflected in the 
Pincipal plane of the breadth is examined in a 
amilar manner, the pencil which is polarized in the 
Plane of incidence undergoes no remarkable change, 
continuing to have the apperrance of being reflected 
n a metal, while the other or colourless pencil 
Vanishes at a certain angle and afterwards reappears, 
that in this plane the crystals have a polarizing 
angle. If then, for distinction’s sake, we call the 
two pencils which the crystals, as belonging to a 
bly refracting medium, transmit independently 
@ each other, ordinary and extraordinary, the 
t being that which is transmitted with little 

we may say, speaking approximatively, that the 
Medium is transparent with respect to the ordinary 


ray, and opaque with respect to the extraordinary; 
while as regards reflexion, the crystals have the pro- 
perties of a transparent medium or of a metal ac- 
cording as the refracted ray is the ordinary or the 
extraordinary. If common light merely be used, 
both refracted pencils are produced, and the corre- 
sponding reflected pencils are mixed together; but 
by analyzing the reflected light, by means of a 
Nicol’s prism, the reflected pencils may be viewed 
separately,—at least when the observations are con- 
fined to the principal planes. The crystals are no 
doubt biaxal, and the pencils here called ordinary 
and extraordinary are those which in the language 
of theory correspond to different sheets of the wave 
surface. The reflecting properties of the crystals 
may be embraced in one view, by regarding the me- 
dium as not only doubly refracting and doubly ab- 
sorbing, but doubly metallic. The metallicity, so to 
speak, of the medium of course alters continuously 
with the point of the wave surface to which the 
pencil considered belongs, and doubtless is not mathe- 
matically null even for the ordinary ray. If the re- 
flection be really of a metallic nature, it ought to 
produce a relative change in the phases of vibration 
of light polarized in and perpendicularly to the 
plane of incidence. This conclusion the author has 
verified by means of the effect produced on the rings 
of calcareous spar. Since the crystals were too 
small for individual examination in this experiment, 
the observation was made with a mass of scales de- 
posited on a flat black surface, and arranged at ran- 
dom as regards the azimuth of their principal planes. 
The direction of the change is the same as in the 
case of a metal, and accordingly the reverse of that 
which is observed in total internal reflexion. In 
the case of the extraordinary pencil the crystals are 
least opaque with respect to red light, and accordingly 
they are less metallic with respect to red light than 
to light of higher refrangibility. This is shown by 
the green colour of the reflected light when the erys- 
tals are immersed in fluid; so that the reflexion 
which they exhibit as a transparent medium is in a 
good measure destroyed. The author has examined 
the crystals for a change of refrangibility, and found 
that they do not exhibit it. Safflower red, which 
possesses metallic optical properties, does change the 
refrangibility of a portion of the incident light; but 
the yellowish green light which this substance reflects 
is really due to its metallicity, and not to the change 
of refrangibility, for the light emitted from the latter 
cause is red, besides which it is totally different in 
other respects from regularly reflected light. In 
conclusion, the author observed that the general fact 
of the reflexion of coloured polarized pencils had 
been discovered by Sir David Brewster in the case of 
chrysammate of potash;* and in a subsequent com- 
munication he had noticed in the case of other crys- 
tals the difference of effect depending upon the 
azimuth of the plane of incidence. Accordingly, 
the object of the present communication was merely 
to point out the intimate connexion which exists (at 
least in the case of the salt of quinine) between the 
coloured reflexion, the double absorption, and the 
metallic properties of the medium. 

Specimens of Sensitive Media were exhibited by 
Prof. Strokes. These were :—a crystal of green fluor 
spar, which, by the developement of blue light within 
it, changed its colour ;—the solution of the common 
bisulphate of quinine in acidulated water, which, by 
its action on the invisible rays developed blue light; 
and the solution of the green colouring matter of 
leaves in alcohol, which by a similar action became 
blood red. 

‘On an improved Form of Reflecting Instrument 
for use at Sea,’ by Prof. C. P. Smyta.—The peculiar 
circumstances of an observer at sea, caused chiefly 
by the rolling of the vessel, preclude the use of any 
of the ordinary instruments employed on land for 
measuring altitudes, depending, as they do, on levels 
or plumb-lines for their zero points. Recourse must 
be had to the principle of double images, by two 
reflectors, the method invented by Hadley and 
Newton. This one necessary principle has been 
carried out in a variety of different forms, in the 
sextant, quadrant, quintant, ora reflecting circle, some 
more or less accurate or more or less convenient than 
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others; but all of them, under whatever names they 
are known, are merely different forms of essentially 
the same instrument. Great ingenuity has been 
shown in many of their forms; but still the greatest 
degree of efficiency has not yet been arrived at, or 
the highest degree of convenience for all the various 
occasions required in practice. The ordinary form of 
the reflecting instrument at present in use is the 
sextant, in which will generally be found, even as 
made by the best makers, more or less of prac- 
tical drawbacks—which the Professor enumerated— 
upon the speedy and accurate employment of it. 
The author then exhibited a reflecting instrument 
which he had had constructed by Messrs, Adie, of 
Edinburgh,—and which appeared to supply all the 
desiderata; for it was in the shape of a circle, small, 
light, and simple, with the delicate parts protected 
from injury under all circumst: ,—the usual loose 
telescope and plain tubes were avoided by making 
them cross through each other and work on a pivot, 
thus admitting of instant alteration from one to the 
other, —the illuminating apparatus was improved 
and rendered powerfully effective even with a faint 
light,—and a small apparatus was added, which, 
without sensibly cumbering the instrument, gave, 
either by night or by day, a convenient horizontal 
referring point, visible in the field of view. 

‘On an Instrument for exhibiting the Colours of 
Liquids by Transmitted Light, by R. W. Town- 
SHEND.—This consisted of a long trough for con- 
taining the liquids, at the ends of which paralleb 
mirrors being placed, by the reflexion of light back 
and forward several times, the effect was produced of 
transmitting the light virtually through considerable- 
thicknesses of the liquid. He had been led to con- 
struct this in order to test the common explanation 
of the deep blue colour of the waters of the Rhone 
where they entered the Lake of Geneva and in other 
places. But his experiment with the instrument did 
not lead to the conclusion that the natural colour of 
water was blue,—on the contrary, in these countries 
he always found it to be a muddy yellow. 

Sir Davin Brewster said, this experiment was 
fallacious, inasmuch as the successive reflexions of 
the light at the glass mirrors and transmission through 
their substance had a tendency to develope red light, 
and thus mask the effect of transmission through the 
liquid. He had no-doubt whatever that blue was 
the natural colour of water, and referred to the ob- 
servations of Halley on light transmitted through a 
considerable thickness of sea-water when he was 
down in a diving-bell. 

‘Examination of Dove's Theory of Lustre,’ by Sir 
Davip Brewster.—The author explained the theory 
of Dove which, if we took him up correctly, was, that. 
the lustre of bodies and particularly the metallic 
lustre arose from the light coming from the one 
stratum of the superficial particles of bodies inter- 
fering on the eye with the light coming from other 
and deeper strata,—the regular symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the particles in these bodies producing effects 
somewhat analogous to that of mother-of-pearl. But 
the opinion which Sir David himself seemed to incline 
to, was, that since we know from the phenomena of 
very thin metallic leaves that lights of very different 
colours are transmitted through strata of different 
kinds of matter and of different thicknesses, and 
since from the different refrangibility of lights of these 
colours, the same lens will not bring them to a focus 
at the same distance,—metallic lustre was caused by 
the effort used to accommodate the eye to the distinct 
vision of these colours. He illustrated this by the 
effects produced when the two figures of a binocular 
stereoscope were coloured with complementary 
colours and viewed together in the instrument. 

‘Notice of a Tree struck by Lightning in Clan- 
deboye Park,’ by Sir Davip Brewster. — The 
tree stood in a thick mass of wood, and was not the 
tallest of the group. The lightning bolt struck it 
laterally about 15 feet above the ground, exactly at 
the cleft where the two principal branches of the tree 
rose from the trunk. A large part of the bark and 
a piece of the solid wood were driven to some dis- 
tance,and theelectric fluid passed down the trunk into 
the ground, splitting the tree in two by a rent through 
the whole of its thickness. —The fact contained in this 
notice, that an object may be struck by lightning in 
a locality where there are numerous conducting 
points more elevated than itself, shows that a light- 
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ning bolt cannot be diverted from its course by con- 
ductors, and that the protection of buildings from 
this species of meteor can only be effected by con- 
ductors stretching out in all directions, 

* Results of Hourly Observations of Barometer 
and Thermometer at Saharunpore, in the North- 
West of India, lat. 30°, by Dr. F. J. Ro¥ie. 

*On a New Thermometer of Contact, and certain 
Results obtained by it,’ by Dr. Tynpatt.—This in- 
strument has very little in common with Fourier’s 
thermometer of contact. It is applied to ascertain 
the velocity of the transmission of heat through either 
solids or liquids. The mass to be examined is re- 
duced to the cubical form, and the instrument ena- 
bles us to bring a source of heat of a strictly mea- 
surable character against one face of the cube, and to 
determine the relative quantity transmitted to the 
opposite face in a given time. By means of this 
instrument—which the Doctor minutely described— 
the author examined the conductivity of various 
bodies, The low conductive power of wood has 
been established in a former paper. Among 
crystalline bodies, rock crystal or fine silica is the 
best conductor. While wood at the end ofa 
minute causes only a deflexion of 10 or 12°, a 
cube of silica of the same size produces a deflexion 
of 90°. This fact accounts for the steadiness of 
temperature in one-set districts, and the extremes of 
heat and cold presented by day and night on such 
sandy wastes as Sahara. The sand, which is for the 
most part silica, speedily drinks in the noon-day 
heat, and loses it by night just as speedily. ° Mus- 
cular tissue is an extremely bad conductor ; and to 
this, in a great measure, the constancy of tempera- 
ture of the human body in various zones is to be 
attributed. To this fact also Sir Charles Blagden 
and Chantrey owed their safety in exposing their 
bodies to a high temperature; owing to the almost 
impervious character of the tissues of the body the 
irritation produced was confined to the surface. 

‘On Chinese Arithmetical Notation,’ by the Rev. 
R. J. Bryce.—Dr. Bryce exhibited a diagram on 
which he had drawn out the older method of nota- 
tion used by the Chinese; which had a strong analogy 
tothe old Roman numerals, and besides other incon- 
veniences, became very cumbrous in expressing large 
numbers. He then showed the modification of this 
system adopted by mercantile men, which rendered 
it more convenient, but still left it without the ad- 
vantage of the Arabic or Indian principle of giving 
local value to the digits by the use of acipher. This 
last improvement was introduced by Dr. Moncrief; 
the mark he used for it, an equilateral triangle A, 
being written after the mark for the digit to which it 
gives position, as in our system. He exhibited 
on the diagram this system, which still admits of 
simplification and greater accommodation to their 
mode of writing. 

‘On Criteria for real and imaginary Roots of 
Biquadratie Equations, by W. GartLanp.—This is 
an extension and simplification of Sturm’s method,— 
but does not admit of being given in an abstract. 

‘On the Stereoscopeometer,’ by A. CLaupET.— 
This was a simple instrument, by which the relative 
positions of the two cameras and the placing of the 
object could be accurately determined in taking the 
pictures for the binocular stereoscope. 

*On the Aurora Borealis,’ by Admiral Sir Joun 
Ross.— This was the theory of auroras originally 
explained by Sir John Ross at the Dublin Meeting 
in 1835. He gives the opinion of Schumacher in 
favour of his theory, and of Arago against it; and 
asserts that Messrs. Gaineaud, Martins and another 
were sent to Hammerfest in 1842 to test its accu- 
racy, and returned impressed with the correctness 
of his views, 

*On the Aurora,’ by Lieut. W. H. H. Hoorer.— 
This isa theory pretty nearly the same as that of 
Admiral Sir John Ross. The author says:—“I 
believe the aurora borealis to be nor more nor less 
than moisture in some shape (whether dew or vapour, 
liquid or frozen), illumined by the heavenly bodies, 
either directly or reflecting their rays from the frozen 
masses around the pole, or even from the imme- 
diately proximate snow-clad earth.” This opinion 
he supports by facts and argument. 

‘ Aurora Borealis observed at St. Ives, Hants,’ by 
J. K. Warrs.—This is a record of four displays of 
the aurora on the 26th of March, 1851, and on the 





19th and 21st of February, and the 2lst of March, 
1852. 


Szction B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 

* Report on the Influence of Solar Radiations,’ by 
Mr. R. Hunt.—Portions of an extensive series of 
experiments in progress were illustrated by minute 
drawings on the margins. 

* Notice of the Oj) of the Sunfish taken off the 
Bay of Galway,’ by Dr. Ronatps.—The system of 
taking these fish by the Claddagh fishermen is simi- 
lar to that of whale-fishing in the Arctic seus.—In 
attacking them, a rude kind of harpoon is used, the 
barb of which is fur from the point, and, conse- 
quently, the force requisite to strike it to a sufficient 
depth into the animal is so great, that during the 
season only eight or ten are killed. The blubber of 
one fish amounts to about 120 gallons. This yields 
an oil of a light yellow colour and purely trans- 
parent. About 70 per cent. of oil can be obtained ; 
and when a more careful process is used, the yield of 
oil may amount to 81 per cent. This oil is remark- 
able for its low specific gravity, varying from °874 to 
*879; whilst sperm oil, considered the lightest, 
has a specific gravity of *881, and the gravity of 
whale oil is generally found to be from *911 to *922. 
In an argand or a study-lamp, it burns with a bril- 
lianey which appears, to the eye at least, as bright 
as the best vegetable lamp oils. As yet the fisher- 
men cannot procure a higher price for it than that 
usually paid for the common fish oi]. Alcohol 
having a specific gravity of -820, dissolves a 
considerable quantity of it; and when treated with a 
small amount of sulphuric acid, extreme heat is 
evolved. The crude oil is composed of C 82°77, 
H 12-99, O 4°27, and its composition when purified 
is similar. The amount of oxygen here is wonder- 
fully small, which is another peculiarity in this oil 
as compared with others. Its atomic weight is 7°5. 

‘On the Composition of Food in relation to Respi- 
ration and the Feeding of Animals,’ by J. B. Lawgs, 
Esq. and Dr. J. H. Gitpert.—The authors con- 
sidered that in the current views too high a relative 
importance was attached to the value of a high per- 
centage of nitrogen in food; and that it would con- 
duce to further progress in this important field of 
inquiry, if the current opinions on the subject were 
somewhat modified. 

‘On the Phosphatic Nodules of the Greensand 
of the North of Ireland,’ by Dr. Hopges.—The dis- 
covery of these nodules was made some years ago. 
They occur in the greensand formation immediately 
beneath the chalk beds which extend along the Down 
and Antrim coasts, from Moira to the Giant’s 
Causeway.—Specimens of these coprolites were ex- 
hibited, which the Professor stated had been pro- 
cured from Ram’s Island; they are also found in 
Colin-Glen, a well-known locality in the neighbour- 
hood of Belfast. These nodules are so rich in phos- 
phate of lime, that they are brought into London, 
ground intoa powder, and used very plentifully in adul- 
terating guano. It was a subject deserving of atten- 
tion, whether or not these coprolites might not be 
converted into an excellent manure. The beds of 
greensand contained about 5 per cent. of the bone 
earth phosphate; while the nodules afforded as much 
as from 30 to 50 per cent. One ton of sand would 
convey to the soil 148 lb. of bone earth phosphate, 
worth, at $d. per pound, 9s. 3d. Dr. Hodges also 
directed attention to the valuable discovery of phos- 
phatie nodules in England, and of a mineral in 
America rich in phosphate of lime ; and gave an 
account of some successful experiments which had 
been made with greensand applied asa manure. He 
purposed making a report on the subject at a future 
meeting. 

‘On the Estimation of Iodine,’ by Dr. Penny. 

‘On the Koh-i-noor Diamond,’ by Prof. TENNANT. 
—At the last meeting of the British Association, 
Dr. Beke read a paper‘ On the Diamond Slab sup- 
posed to have been cut from the Koh-i-noor.’ He4 
stated: —“ At the capture of Coochan there was found 
among the jewels of the harem of Reeza Kooli Khan, 
the chief of that place, a large diamond slab, sup- 
posed to have been cut from one side of the Koh-i- 
noor, the great Indian diamond now in the possession 
of Her Majesty. It weighed about 130 carats, showed 
the marks of cutting on the flat and largest side, and 
appeared to correspond in size with the Koh-i-noor.” 





Prof. ‘Tennant was induced to record his opinion of 
the probability of this being correct. He had made 
models in fluor spar, and afterwards broken them, 
and obtained specimens which would ia 
cleavage, weight, and size with the Koh-i-noor, By 
this means he was enabled to include the piece de. 
scribed by Dr. Beke, and probably the large Russian 
diamond, as forming altogether but portions of ong 
large diamond. The diamond belongs to the tesselar 
crystalline system: it yields readily to cleavage in 
four directions, parallel to the planes of the 
octahedron. ‘Two of the largest planes of the 
i-noor, when exhibited in the Crystal Palace, were 
cleavage planes,—one of them had not been polished 
This proved the specimen to be not a third of the 
weight of the original crystal, which he believed to 
have been a rhombic dodecahedron; and if slight) 
elongated, which is a common form of the diam 
would agree with Tavernier’s description of it beari 
some resemblance to an egg.—Sir D. Brewsrsg 
made some observations, and stated that the English 
translation of Tavernier’s work left out the minute 
details which were fully given in the original. Sj 
David expressed his satisfaction with Mr. Tennant’; 
illustration,—which clearly proved the diamond to 
be only a small part of a very large and fine stone, 
‘On Glynn & Appel’s Patent Paper for the Pre. 
vention of Piracy and Forgery by the Anastatic 
Process,’ by S. Batzson, Esq.—* As some may 
be unacquainted with the nature of the Anastatic 
process itself, and of the abuses of which it is capable 
in unscrupulous hands, I think it right, in the first 
place, to give you a short account of its history, 
nature, and progress. It was invented some eight 
or nine years ago by Mr. Rudolph Appel, a native 
of Silesia, who came over to this country. Owing 
to various circumstances, the Anastatic printing lan- 
guished for several years, until tardy justice was doneto 
its inventor at the Great Exhibition in 1851, when 
a prize medal was awarded him. Since that time 
it has been becoming more generally known. The 
term ‘ Anastatic’ means raising up, or a reproducing 
as it were, and very significantly does the name ex- 
press the result; for by it any number—thousands 
upon thousands—of reproductions of any printed 
document may be obtained, each of which is a perfect 
fac-simile of the original, no matter how elaborate 
the engraving may be, or how intricate the design, 
I will now endeavour to describe the actual operation 
of Anastatic printing. The print of which an Anas 
tatic copy is required is first moistened with very 
dilute nitric acid (one part of acid to seven of water), 
and then being placed between bibulous paper, all 
superabundance of moisture is removed. The acid 
being an aqueous solution, will not have attached 
itself to the ink on the paper, printers’ ink being of 
an oily nature; and if the paper thus prepared be 
placed on a polished sheet of zine and subjected te 
pressure, two results follow :—In the first place, the 
printed portion will leave a set-off or impression on 
the zinc; and secondly, the nitric acid attached to 
the non-printed parts of the paper will eat away and 
corrode the zinc, converting the whole, in fact, inte 
a very shallow stereotype. ‘The original being re 
moved (perfectly uninjured), the whole zinc plate 
should next be smeared with gum water, which will 
not stick to the printed or oily part, but will attach 
itself to every other portion of the plate. A charge 
of printers’ ink being now applied, this in its turn only 
attaches itself to the set-off obtained from the print 
The final process consists in pouring over the platea 
solution of phosphorous acid, which etches or corrodes 
more deeply the non-printed portion of the zinc, and 
produces a surface to which printer's ink will not 
attach. The process is now complete, and from sucha 
prepared zinc plate any number of impressions may 
be struck off.—The uses to which this invention may 
be applied are various—copies of rare prints may be 
obtained without the aid of an engraver. Reproduc- 
tions of books, or of works out of print, may be had 
without setting up the type, authors may illustrate 
their own works, and amateur artists may have face 
similes of pen-and-ink sketches at a very inconsidet- 
able expense. To be in accordance with the facts 
already mentioned, the anastatic process should only 
be applicable to the copying of impressions made 
with printer's ink; any other inks, however, even the 
most fugitive, may be adapted to this operation, 
hence, without some safeguard, the dishonest prac: 
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“aa to which the anastatic process might be applied 
wield be numerous Copies of cheques and bank- 

be taken so as to defy scrutiny. In point 


oA bankers have been mistaken again and again 


examining notes and cheques forged by this 
& - and ~ I have now endeavoured to impress 
ee the laws, I will shortly describe the antidote 
“sh js offered by the patent paper invented by 
Meurs. Glynn & Appel. It is as beautiful from its 
gmplicity as it is efficacious in its operation. It 
consists merely in impregnating or dyeing the pulp 
of which the paper is made with an insoluble salt of 
, After a series of experiments, the patentees 
phosphate of copper to any other salt; and 
this purpose sulphate of copper and phosphate 
ofsoda are successively mixed with the pulp, which, 
of course, produce an insoluble salt, the phosphate 
of . Besides this, a very small portion of a 
oily and non-drying soap is introduced, 
ghich affords a double protection. Should the forger 
sitempt to submit a note or cheque printed on the 
patent paper to the anastatic process, a film of 
netallie copper separates between the paper and the 
ine, not only preventing a set-off, but cements the 
so strongly that the paper must be destroyed— 
itcan only be removed in small pieces. Thus, the 
is punished by the loss of the original, the 
jie protected, and the banker benefited, as it is 
no forger would apply for the value of the 
note so unlawfully used. Hitherto, elaborate en- 
ing, beauty of design, and execution by skilful 
hands tm been the sources of protection, and under 
gch conditions a forger must either be a skilful en- 
gaver or employ some person to engrave for him. 
This fact has generally led to the detection of 
; but you can easily imagine how justly 
darmed bankers will become when they learn that 
ay one who understands what is called chemical, 
that is to say, lithographic printing, may, with the aid 
ofa zine plate, a little nitric acid and a press, be able 
to produce such perfect facsimiles of notes and 
cheques as to pass the scrutiny of the most lynx-eyed 
oftheir clerks. You will agree with me that it would 
be wrong, if not criminal, to publish to the world so 
sa process to facilitate forgery, unless I was, 
at the same time, to produce a safeguard which 
would absolutely defeat such attempts.” 

[Note—We are requested to amend the title of Mr. Bol- 
laert’s paper given in our a of the proceedings of this 
Section on Saturday, the 4th inst.—as follows:—‘On the 
Distribution of Common Salt and other Saline Bodies, with 
View vo. their primary Origin and subsequent For- 


Sxetiox D.— ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY, Ixciupixe 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

‘On a New Map of the Geological Distribution of 
Marine Life, and on the Homoiozoic Belts,’ by Prof. 
E Fonses.—On this map the provinces under 
vhich animals and vegetables are assembled, are 
delineated so as to show their peculiarities, relations, 
and contrasts. The character of each is marked by 
the entire assemblage of organized beings constituting 
its population ; a considerable portion in most cases 
being peculiar, and a still larger number of species 
ry hel areas of maximum developement within 
i, The several provinces vary greatly in extent, 
some being very small, some very large. But though 
totequally important in a geographical point of view, 

eit inequality of extension is not opposed to their 

of equal natural history importance. The author 
thowed that the northern and southern limits of each 
Ptovinee correspond with the boundaries of a lati- 
tudinal belt to which, on account of the similarity of 
organic features presented throughout its extension, 
the name of Homoiozoic is proposed to be applied. 
Nine of these belts are distinguished; of which one is 
umque, central, and equatorial, and four in the nor- 
hemisphere represent as many in the southern. 

¢ boundaries of these belts on land appear to cor- 
‘spond with the isotherm of the months in which 
is the greatest vivacity of animal and vegetable 

ue. The homoiozoic belts are not of equal breadth 
wall parts; and whilst the Polar belts include only 
‘angle province in each, the others severally in- 
-many provinces. On the same map, the com- 
Mrative distribution of marine life in zones of depth 
a t and distant regions is also laid down,—and 
Se nalatase applicable to all seas is proposed for 





The Prince or Canino exhibited a monstrosity of 
the Trygon pastinaca, in which an early embryo form 
of the fish had become permanent. He thought the 
resemblance of this form to the Raiade placed the 
Trygon higher inthe scale of organization than the 
Squalide.—He also brought before the Section a 
new classification of birds, and referred to three new 
species which he had recently named. 

‘On the Homologies of the Cranial Vertebre,’ by 
Prof. OwEn.—His observations were illustrated by 
some beautiful preparations and diagrams,—and con- 
sisted of a lucid account of the theory of the verte- 
bral nature of the bones of the skull. 

Dr. Giapstone gave an abstract ofa paper which 
he had read in the Chemical Section ‘On the In- 
fluence of Light on Plants, [see ante, p. 981]. 

* On asingular Locality chosen for its Nest by the 
Black Red-Start (Sylvia Tithys),’ by Dr. M. Barry. 
—At the railway station in Giessen, Hesse Darm- 
stadt, in May 1852, it was found that a bird had 
built its nest on the collision spring of a third-class 
carriage which had remained for some time out of 
use. The bird was the black red-start (Sylvia 
Tithys); and the nest contained five eggs. The dis- 
covery was made by the “ Wagenmeister,’ Jacob 
Stephanij, who humanely desired his men to avoid 
as long as possible the running of that carriage. At 
length, when it could no longer be dispensed with, 
the carriage was attached toa train, and sent to 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, distant between thirty and 
forty English miles. At Frankfort it remained for 
six-and-thirty hours, and was then brought back to 
Giessen; from whence it went to Léllar, distant four 
or five English miles, and subsequently again came 
back to Giessen, having been kept a while at Léllar; 
so that four days and three nights elapsed between 
the bringing of the carriage into its use and its last 
return to Giessen. Stephanij now finding the nest 
not to have been abandoned by the parent birds, and 
to contain young ones, which he describes as fea- 
thered, he removed it from the carriage to a secure 
place of rest which he had prepared, saw the parent 
birds visit it, and visited it from time to time him- 
self, until at first three and then the other two 
young birds had flown ; none remaining at the end 
of four or five days. Now, while the carriage was 
travelling, where were the parent birds? It will 
hardly be said that they remained at Giessen await- 
ing its return, having to examine by night as well 
as by day hundreds of passing carriages in order to 
recognize it; the young birds in their nests quietly 
awaiting food (!) There seems little doubt that, ad- 
hering to the nest, one, at least, of the parent birds 
travelled with the train. Nor, when it is remem- 
bered how gently and how slowly an enormous rail- 
way carriage is pushed into connexion with a train, 
—how gradually a train is brought into full speed, 
and how equable the movements are upon a railway, 
—will it appear incredible that at such a time a 
parent bird should continue with its nest, that nest 
being quite concealed, and containing young.—Not 
until after the above was written did the author of this 
communication become acquainted with the impor- 
tant fact that while the carriage in question was at 
Frankfort, as well as during its short stay at Friede- 
berg, on the way to Frankfort, the conductor of the 
train saw a red-tailed bird constantly flying from and to 
the part where the nest was situated in that particular 
carriage. Is further evidence required that a parent 
bird did indeed travel with the train ? 

The Rev. Prof. W. Hincks described an anomaly 
of the Trifolium repens (white clover), in which the 
pedicles of the flowers were very much elongated, 
and the petals and pistil converted into leaves. 

‘Notice of a Monstrosity of Bellis perennis,’ by 
Prof. Dickte. 

* On the Transmutation of A2gilops into Triticum,’ 
by Major Munro.—The author laid on the table 
a series of specimens which seemed to indicate a 
gradual transition from plants recognized by bota- 
nists as belongs to the genus A%gilops into those 
having the characters of the genus Triticum. He 
suggested that as we had no wild representative of 
the Triticum hybernum, which yields wheat, it might 
have been derived from a species of A®gilops. 

The Presipent made some popular remarks ‘ On 
the Relations existing between the organic Structure.| 















of Quadrupeds, and their Habits, Economy, and 
Intellects.’ 


‘ Remarks on the Flora of the South and West 
Ireland,’ by Prof. Batrour.—This communicati 
contained the results of a three weeks' tour with some 
of his pupils in the southern and western districts of _ 
Ireland, viz., in the Counties of Cork, Kerry, Lime- 
rick, and Galway. 

‘On the Forces by which the Circulation of the 
Blood is carried on,’ by Prof. WHARTON Jonzs. 

‘On the Question, what is the State of the Mind 
and Vitality during perfect Sleep, and the Sleep in 
which we dream ?’ by Dr. FowLer.—The object of 
this paper was, to show that mind was a force similar 
to light, heat, and electricity,and that the body 
was the means by which it made itself apparent. 

Prof. M‘Cosn said that he should like to see the 
Section divided, so that the speculative or transcen- 
dental portion of it might be distinct from the rest. 
He was of opinion that Dr. Fowler had gone far 
beyond the facts of physiology. It was, of course, 
quite true that mind has a power over matter, and 
in that respect it might be described as a force, but 
it is a force very different from the physical forces 
with which it had been compared. Mental power 
did not require a ‘coil,’ and in this sense it was very 
different from electricity or gravitation. —Sir D. 
Brewstee said that a friend of his was at present 
busy investigating on the subject of Dr. Fowler’s 
paper. He fixed his attention on a certain object ; 
and, by marking the time with a watch, recorded his 
sensations between the period of perfect wakefulness 
and profound sleep. It might be mentioned, as a 
fact, that different parts of the body fall asleep at 
different times; and it might, perhaps, be by 
analogy that different parts of the brain fall asl 
at different times. It was a fact equally well known, 
that different parts of the body get intoxicated sooner 
than others. First, the eyes begin to glaze, then the 
tongue to get flabby, then the muscles begin to give 
way in the arms, then in the limbs, and soon. Ex- 
periments had also recently been made to ascertain 
the different sensitiveness of various parts of the 
human body, by means of a pair of compasses, Ata 
distance of only one-eighth of an inch between the 
legs of the compasses, the two peints will be distin. 
guished on some parts of the body, whilst on the 
back the effect will be that of only one point, unless 
the compass is stretched several inches. 

Dr. J. D. MarsHa.t exhibited specimens of the 
‘Bonaparte’s Gull,’ ‘Sabine’s Gull,’ ‘Little Auk,’ 
and some other fowl, all shot in the neighbourhood 
of Belfast. The specimen of ‘ Bonaparte’s Gull,’ he 
mentioned, had been called after the Prince of Canino; 
and is the only one hitherto shot in Europe, having 
been obtained in the Lagan, in 1848, It is at pre- 
sent in the Belfast Museum. 

‘On the Part played by the Cavernous Sinus in 
the Circulation of the Brain,’ by Dr. J. Barker, 


Section F.—STATISTICS. 

§ On the Connexion of Atmospheric Impurity with 
Disease,’ by Dr. H. M‘Cormac.—The argument of 
this paper is of the utmost importance, and should 
be urged everywhere and on all occasions ; but its 
report here at length would be merely a repetition 
for our readers. 

‘On some Results drawn from the Sanitary Con- 
dition of Belfast,’ by Dr. Matcotm.—After enumer- 
ating the many nuisances, the defective sewerage of 
the town, the deleterious miasmata with which the 
air is in many places impregnated in consequence, 
he proceeded to point out the imperative necessity 
of providing for the removal of these evils. He 
called for free baths and wash-houses, and, also, for 
a registration of births, and deaths, and marriages; 
and, referring to the advances which the terrible 
pestilence, cholera, was, to all appearance, making 
towards us, he, in the most impressive manner, ap- 
pealed for the adoption of such sanitary precautions 
as would either avert, or mitigate, such a scourge. 

‘On the Progress and Extent of Steamboat 
Building in the Clyde,’ by Dr. Srranc.—No 
business during the last fifty years had exhibited 
so much progress in the west of Scotland as that 
of steamboat building. It was a manufacture of 
home production, the materials being within them- 
selves, and requiring skill in every department, the 
remuneration was higher than in the ordinary manu- 
factures of the country—it, in fact, ereated the dis- 
tricts in which it was established, and gave constant 
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employment to the industrious. It was just forty 
years since the Comet made its first trip from Glasgow 
to Greenock. The Comet was only 30 tons burthen, 
and its engine was but 3 horse-power. Dr. Strang 
then proceeded to trace the different forms in which 
steam-vessels had been built, and paid a just tribute 
to Henry Bell, the first man who rendered steam 
available for navigation purposes. In reference to 
the progress of the trade of steamboat building on 
the Clyde, he showed that in the year ending June, 
1852, the number and tonnage of steamers engaged 
in traffic on the Clyde were 93 vessels, of 11,992 tons 
—the increase on regularly employed vessels on the 
river was 26, and in tonnage, 5,301 tons. But that 
gave no idea of the magnitude of the steamboat 
building and marine engine making. During the 
last seven years there have been constructed, or are 
constructing, in Glasgow and neighbourhood, 123 
vessels, 122 of which were iron, 80 paddle, and 43 
screw, consisting of 200 wooden tonnage, 70,441 iron 
tonnage; 6,610 horse-power engines for wooden hulls; 
22,539 horse-power for iron hulls; and 4,720 horse- 
— engines for vessels not built in the Clyde. At 

umbarton, during the last seven years, there have 
been constructed, or are constructing, 66 steam- 
vessels, 13 of which are wood and 53 of iron, 25 
being paddles and 41 screws; the gross tonnage 
being 47,202 tons. It would be seen that the wooden 
hulls are fast giving place to those of iron, and the 
screw is more patronized than the paddle. The 
proportion in 1852 was 73 iron against 4 of wood, 
and of screws to paddles it is as 43 to 30. Dr. Strang 
then exhibited the amount of money expended in 
this branch of trade, and the quantity of employment 
it gives. Both were enormous:—taking the last seven 
years of building on the Clyde at 4,650,652/., and 
the employed, at Dumbarton, Greenock, Port Glas- 
gow, and Glasgow, at 10,820 persons at annual wages 
of 450,1122. 

Some conversation arose on this paper, in which 
the Soricrror-Generat, Mr. Roperts, Mr. Guap- 
STONE, and others, took part. 

Prof. Incram read a few extracts from a paper 
entitled ‘A short Account of the Early Bills of 
Mortality in Dublin, by Mr. W. A. Wipe. 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 

‘On Penrose and Bennett's Sliding Helicograph,’ 
communicated by Prof. C. Piazzt Smyru.—The 
author observed, “I was led, during my researches 
on the subject of the refined curves of the Greek 
mouldings and ornaments, to consider whether it 
would be possible to contrive some method of 
describing the volutes and scrollwork at once more 
ready and more satisfactory than the tiresome ap- 
proximations, by means of circular ones, which have 
generally been used. I invented an instrument for 
this purpose, called the Screw Helicograph. This 
instrument has been elaborated into the improved 
form now exhibited. By simply turning round the 
graduated ring within the square frame, this instru- 
ment is enabled to draw in pencil or ink any form of 
the equiangular spiral from the circle to the straight 
line ; and, by alterations in the position of the pen, 
or of the centre, with respect to the guide bar, certain 
variations may be obtained. Also either a parallel 
line to the first may be drawn by a simple adjustment 
of the pen, or a duly converging line, by bringing 
the whole frame nearer to or farther from the centre. 
Expressing the ratio between two spiral radii at an 
interval of 360° (wiz. a?™) by the term ‘ spiral ratio,’ 
it appears that curves drawn with this instrument 
with spiral ratios less than 8 or 10 to 1 are fitted for 
volutes and scroll-work, and those which are drawn 
with higher ratios for the outlines of vases and 
other such figures where a gentle variation of cur- 
vature is desired. This quality is insured from the 
property of the curve that the radius of curvature is 
proportional to the length of the arc. For figures 
where great energy is required, curves of a different 
nature are more suitable, but no curves appear to 
surpass these in sweetness of sequence.” 

*An Account of the Drainage of the Middle 
Level of the Bedford Level, with Observations on 
Arterial Drainage,’ by James Cooper. 

‘On some Properties of Whirling Fluids, with 
their Application in improving the Action of Blow- 
ing Fans, Centrifugal Pumps, and certain kinds of 








several curious and interesting properties possessed 
by masses of fluids revolving in the circumstances 
of one of the most ordinary kinds of whirlpools— 
that, namely, which is formed when water is sup- 
plied at the circumference of a widely-extended 
vessel, and is allowed to flow away by a central 
orifice in the bottom. He showed that a considera- 
tion of these properties led to the conclusion, that 
the efficiency of centrifugal pumps, of fans for 
causing blasts of air, and of turbines discharging the 
water at the circumference, may be greatly increased 
by the provision, outside of the wheel, of a space in 
which the water may continue to revolve, without 
any interruption, after it has left the wheel. He 
stated that he had reason to believe that the centri- 
fugal pump of Mr. Appold was so constructed as to 
take advantage of this principle; and added that, to 
this, its superiority over other centrifugal pumps 
appeared to him to be in a great degree due. He 
mentioned that an apparatus involving the same 
principle has been applied, with good results, in 
turbines of great power constructed in America. 

§ Remarks on the Mechanical Process for Cooling 
Air in Tropical Climates proposed by Prof. C. Piazzi 
Smyth,’ by W. J. M. Ranxtve.—The most im- 
proved form of the apparatus proposed by Prof. 
Smyth consists:—1. Of a Compressing Pump, by 
which the air is to be forced into—2. a Refrigerator, 
consisting of a long tube, or a series of tubes, ex- 
posed to a stream of water, in which the air will be 
deprived of the heat generated by the compression, 
and from which it will escape into—3. an Expan- 
sion Cylinder, in which the air will at once become 
cooled by expansion to an extent nearly, but not 
quite, equal to that of the original heating by com- 
pression, and will propel a piston, to assist in work- 
ing the compressing pump.—The air will be delivered 
from this expansion cylinder into the building to be 
ventilated. The principal resistance to be overcome 
in this improved machine will be the friction. The 
author gives formule and rules for calculating the 
dimensions of the parts of this machine, and the 
power required to work it, supposing the friction to 
be known. It is difficult to estimate the amount of 
friction beforehand ; but supposing it to be a little 
greater in proportion than that of a Cornish pump- 
ing-engine, the author calculates that ahout 25,000 
cubic feet of air per hour may be cooled down from 
90° Fahr. to 60° by an engine of 1 horse-power. 
Without the expansion cylinder, the amount of air 
so cooled would be only from 8,000 to 9,000 cubic 
feet per hour by the same engine; and it would not 
be so effectually done. This method of cooling air 
has lately been found to succeed very well in a mine 
in South Wales, even with very imperfect apparatus. 

‘On the Production of Cold by Mechanical 
Means,’ by Mr. W. S. Warv.—To effect the same 
purposes named in the foregoing paper, Mr. Ward 
proposes a different method, and the substitution of 
the vapours of volatile liquids,—such as sulphuric 
ether in place of air. He believed the theoretical 
results would be the same, and some sources of loss 
diminished; but although he doubted whether either 
form of apparatus would be’ economically efficient, 
he felt that interesting results would follow well- 
conducted experiments on the subject. 

‘On the Natural Peculiarities and Advantages of 
the Mineral Field and the proposed Harbour of Fair 
Head,’ by Mr. W, H. Smrta.—This was a proposal 
to erect a harbour at Fair Head, the extreme point 
on the north-eastern coast of Ireland, and establish 
a submarine telegraph between it and the Mull of 
Cantyre, which is only twelve miles distant on the 
Scottish coast, and is the principal point to Glasgow. 
Having pointed out the immense variety of mineral 
wealth and natural products, consisting of coal, iron, 
sulphur, copperas, ochre, building and lime stone, 
and other valuable substances which abounded in the 
district, but could not be turned to full advantage 
in consequence of the want ofa harbour,—while ship- 
wrecks on the coast have occurred annually since 
the old harbour of Ballycastle adjoining was allowed 
to fall to decay,—the Report stated, that a harbour 
at Fair Head would be a permanent protection to 
shipping, and besides increasing the spirit of commer- 
cial enterprise, would, in some cases, be the means 
of shortening the passage to America by several days. 
The harbour was proposed to be constructed on the 





Turbines,” by James Tuomson.—He pointed out 
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to piles, with counterbalancing weights attac’ 
that it would yield to the pice oa yet —— be 
position continually. A lighthouse on the same prin. 
ciple was proposed to be attached. 
A Model of a new Reaping Machine, by Mr, R. 
Rosrnsoy, was exhibited, after the Sectional meeti 
by one of the Secretaries :—and gave rise to m 
conversation on the subject of reaping machines, 
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Colonial and International Postage.—The move. 
ment of the Association for obtaining cheap. 
ness and uniformity with regard to colonial 
and foreign correspondence has attracted great 
attention. We give an extract or two from the 
many letters that have been received on the gu. 
ject. A gentleman engaged in the Italian trade 
says :—“‘ Since the repeal of the navigation la 
which has been so profitable to other nations, the 
increase of the importations into this country hag 
caused a remarkable extension of our correspond. 
ence with foreign countries ; the postages remain. 
ing on the old footing, occasion to merchants in 
England disbursements high in proportion i 
the advantages we offer foreign States. There ig 
a branch of our firm at Civita Vecchia with 
which we are almost in daily correspondence, 
The postage we pay is enormous.—The c 
there for a single letter from England is 33 
bajocchi, or 1s. 4d.,—should it contain the 
least piece of paper, for instance, a bill of ex. 
change, the postage is 66 bajocchi, or 2s. 8d.—if 
two bills are enclosed, 99 bajocchi, or 4s. are 
charged, although the letter weigh less than half 
an ounce,—and for every other piece of paper en- 
closed the postage is increased 33 bajocchi. The 
post-office clerks there do not generally weigh the 
letters, but partly open them to ascertain the 
number of pieces of paper enclosed ; and often 
they make mistakes, which are always in favour 
of the post office, thereby increasing the expense; 
but if the letter is written on thick paper, then 
they take advantage of the weight and of the 
number of pieces of paper also, and this system 
brings up the postage to an enormous rate. Let 
ters sent from Civita Vecchia to this country must 
be prepaid there,—and invariably a further pay- 
ment must be made here, which is never less than 
ls. 3d., and almost always 2s. 3d. or 3s. 7d. for 
each letter. Moreover, papers of little conse 
quence sent open in a wrapper pay as much as 
letters.” An eminent merchant and M.P. says:— 
‘The fair ground of argument in favour of cheap 
postage is, its advantage to commerce, social in- 
tercourse, in promoting morality, and in aiding 
scientific pursuits. gIt would be a Peace Congres 
of the most efficient kind, by bringing the nations 
of the earth into harmonious intercourse with 
each other.” 

New Palace at Westminster.—The permanent 
doors, of solid carved oak, are all completed and 
fixed at the Victoria Tower, the Royal Gallery, 
and the Prince’s Chamber. The decorating of 
the ceiling of the Royal Gallery is rapidly pro- 
gressing, and is to be finished before the opening 
of the new Parliament. The statues are to le 
fixed in the House of Lords. There are already 
completed the statues of the Archbishop of Dublin 
and Baron Fitzwalter;—and the whole are ex 
to be finished by the 11th of November. Mr. 
Dyce is daily engaged in finishing another freseo 
of Her Majesty’s robing-room,—and every effort 
is being made to complete this chamber by the 
opening of Parliament.—Times. 








To CorresponpENts.—A Constant Reader—Lady B-W. 
V.—A. B.—J. W. G.—A. W.—W.—R. 8.—received. 

H. T. should understand that where an author declines 
putting his own name on his title-page, we have no right to 
do it for him. : 

AsIaTIC CHRONOLOGY.— We continue to receive a variety of 
communications on the several branches of this subj 
which Mr. Bosanquet and others have recently disc’ 
our columns; and several of them take forms W 
threaten a much more extended controversy than the grate 
majority of our readers would approve of. As it would 
unfair to select from these communications, we must 
them all; and the several questions having been sufficiently 
stated in our columns, their di ion, if cont 








recoil principle, being formed of a framework fastened 


be continued elsewhere. 
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order of any or Ne at all Railway 
Stations. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


Now ready, price 58, 6d. in cloth, 
THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS. A WEEKLY Jounmat, 
conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. Designed for the 
Instruction and Amusement of all Classes of Readers, and to assist 
in the Discussions of the Social Questions of the time. 
*x* Volumes I. to I V., price .each in cloth boards, may be 
- 4 order of any Bookseller or Newsvender. 
0, price 38. each, in cloth, the First and Second Volumes of 
NITE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE of 
CURRENT EVENTS; being a Record of the Public Events 


50-51, 
Office, 16, Wellington-street North. 


In a few days will be published, price One Shilling, 

HE MILITARY HISTORY of the DUKE of 
WELLINGTON in INDIA. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 
This day, Eleventh Edition, with a POSTSCRIPT, 8vo. 2s. 
(STORIC OUBTS RELATIVE TO 
POLEON BUONAPARTE. 

The POSTSCRIPT. to complete former Editions, may be had 


parately, price F 
~ 5 I Sadon: “John W, Parker & Son, West Strand. 


HE ADVOCATE; his TRAINING, PRAC- 
TICE, RIGHTS, and DUTIES. By EDWARD WM. cox. 
Fsq., Barrister-at-Law. edicated, by permission, to Lord 
Denman. Vol. L Price 15s. cloth. 
London : Crockford, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


To be published with L a + on the 28th inst., 


U cL TOM? S CABIN. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
*THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES,’ 











of 185 

















Forming the New Volume of 


Also now ready, 

PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
PROFESSOR CREASY’S HISTORY OF THE 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 

Forming the New Volume of 
*BENTLEY’S RAILWAY LIBRARY.’ 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
In ened, Sve. fancy cloth, gilt back and side, with 8 beautiful 
llustrations, price 48. 6d. cloth; or 5a. gilt edges, 
i Axt and FAITH; or, the Harmony of Sci- 
— and Scripture. By GEORGE TROUP. 
Also, in small 8vo. Rai price 18. 6d. each, 
awit MORAL PORTRAITS; or, Tests of Cha- 
the Rev. W. LEASK.—Cont ents : The Proud—The 
Hlowble- The Sluggard—The Diligent The Flatterer—The Sin- 
cere—The Froward—The Ubedient—The Pure in Heart. 
Ill. The CLOSET BOOK. By same Author. 
London: James Blackwood, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 


FINANCIAL a TR ogee SERIES, €d. each. 
ublished, N 
LETTER to “CHARLES ‘BABBAGE, Esq., 


in Reply to his ‘Thoughts on. the Principles of Taxation, 
with reference te : aa Tax and its — ons. 


blished—Extra N 
The COST of £CUSTt OMS and EXCISE DUTIES. 








No. I. and IJ. The ARISTOCRACY and the 
PUBLIC 8 SERVICE, by the Liverpool Financial Reform 
Liverpool : - 


G. Philip & Son. London: J. % Bishop, Queen's 
ze, 15, Paternoster-row. Edinburg : J. Menzies, Glas- 
Griffin & Co. iJ. vGatt & rée 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT ALDBOROUGH. 

> ELIQULE in royal 4to. with 37 large Plates, cloth, wu. te 


gow: 








SURIANZ:: the mains of 
the ~ Iouriom, new AM pereneh, © eae Bovenenbetige, 
Yorkshire), Illustrated. By HENRY ECROYD 8MIT 


The most high} illustrated book on a Roman Station ever pub- 
lished in Englan: 
*4* A few copies, with the Mosaic Pavements coloured, price 2. 2s. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Scho-square. 


Just published, post ore, re Syoutiaplons of the Cour de Guise 





A> NNALS and PLE ‘GENDS of CALAIS: with 

hes of & Notabilities, and Mem f Lady 
| gy B KOBERT BELL CALTON, Author or: rambles 
in Sweden and Gottland,’ &c. &c. 


“The author has shown very considerable research, and has thus 
collected an abundance of materials, which he has woven 
in a pleasant manner: he has attempted to produce an amusing 
book, and we think he has succeeded.”"—London Wi 

“ The subject of this neat little volume certainly possesses higher 
historical and antiquarian claims on the English reader than any 
other foreign spot whatever.”— Morning Adv 

“This neat volume _ - found A — companion to the 
visitor at Calais.”—Tait's & 

“ Graphically written ; the. style caaened ‘and peculiar ; the de- 
scription of the Cuurgain, or fisherman's qutniess outside the gates 
of ¢ Calais, is characteristic and interesting.”— The Weekly T 

“ The history of Calais has ae: been very pleasantly told in its 
* Annals and ends,’ an archwological hand-book of the 
class ; with some very entertaining glimpsesat the present life of 
the place. "—Jilustrated London News. 


London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 
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SCOTTISH MUSIC. 


ap pubeeieed |. price Seven Shillings, 
uy van in cloth, complete Spt One Volume, royal 8vo. 
E SONGS OF SCOTLAND WITHOUT 
WORDS. ‘The A Airs have all re-arranged for the 
Nk, the Bdicor of the Work. 
Pithes volume is preceded vee Introductory Dissertation, written 
HARK GRAHAM, together with a Catulagne of 
aioe uscripts, and of the Printed Collections, con- 
oe Melodies. 
k is also published in Eleven Sixpenny Numbers. 
Bach” N aaaber contains Twenty-five Airs. 
Wood & Co. Edinburgh, Glasgow, an ~ + a Oliver & Boyd; 
Novello, Dean-street, and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
In the veces end will fy ay ~1 Published, 
niform with 
A NEW EDITION of the DANCE MUSIC 
of SCOTLAND. 
HENRY G. BOHN’S THREE EDITIONS OF 


UNCLE TOM’'S CABIN, 
THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST ELEGANT, viz. 
OHN’S LIBRARY EDITION, printed in a 
large clear type, with headlines of contents. Post Svo. 
strongly bound in cloth. Price 2e. 6d. 
yg alee ILLUSTRATED EDITION, similar 
reeeding, on fine paper, and embellished with eight 
new Illustrations by Leech an ilbert, and a beautiful Steel 
Frontispiece by Hinchliff. Post evo. incloth. Price 3s. 6d. 
OHN’S SHILLING EDITION, 
Goceny Remarks by the Rev. JAMES *SsHERMAN, of 
ey Chapel. Foo! 8vo. complete, with the table of contents 
cant Bealines | (omitted in others), green boards. Price 14, 
+. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


MARw aus LIFE OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 3 vols. 8vo. With numerous highly- 


vings by Cooper and other eminent artists, consist- 
© Pieces, ea, Portraits, Military Plans, and Maps. Elegant 








in int Mioth, 1. 168. 
Maxwell’s Prine ofthe Duke of Wellington,’ in our opinion. 
has pe rival amene: similar publications of the day....The plans 0: of 
are numerous, ample, and ‘useful ; “the portraits 

of the. Duke “ana his warrior contemporaries many and faithful ; 
the battle pictures animated and brilliant; and the vignettes of 
umes and wens worthy of the military genius of Horace 
Vernet himself.”— 
Henry G. Boh 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


lew days, price One Shilli: 
N OLD SOLDIER'S LIFE of WELLING- 
TON, compiled from the materials of Maxwell, with the 
assistance of an eminent Author. Foolscap svo. ‘In green 
boards. la 





Also, 
OHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
BResios of the same. With pomereus Engravings on 
wood and steel, after the best Arti 
___ Henry G. i Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, Y ork- hres, _ = garden. 


ATAXWELL'S VICTORIES of WELLING- 
TON ok o) BRITISH ARMIES, handsomely printed 
in post 8vo. (com rising the matter of two ordinary octavos), with 
Bagravings on ony ilt cloth, price 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6 York-street, Covent-garden. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


OUR WAYS OF OBSERVING THE 
SABBATH : Sketches fro: e Note-Book of an Elderly 
Gentleman. By HAKRIETT mM REECHER STOWE. 18mo. 
price 8d. sewed. 
“ A very excellent little manual.”— Literary Times, 
GNES, THE POSSESSED: a Revelation of 
Mesmerism. By T.8. ARTHUR. 32mo, 1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d, 
cloth gilt. 
OMNOLISM and PSYCHEISM;; or, the Sci- 
ence of the Soul, and the Phenomena of Nervation, as Rev ealed 
Mesmerism, er Bo Physiologically and Philosophicall 
including Notes of meric and Psychical Baperienes, 
JOSEP. WiLcux™ HADDoc K, M.D. Second and mY 
ition, 48. 6d. cloth. Illustrated by Engravings of the 
Brain and Nervous Syst 
“A remarkable and curious book.”— Morning Advertiser. 
RECIOUS STONES: being an Account of the 
Stones mentioned in the ~y~y' Scriptures. By the late 
ROBERT HINDM ARSH. Fcap. 2s. cloth. 
“This little work is devoted to a novel field of inqui and it 
mparts some curious and snoaresting information, and odantes 
certain of the most sacred subjects.”— Oxford Hera 
“Some ootenthoway information is assembled in this little 
volume, which is therefore welcome.”—A: 
Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn. 


NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF 
Peis ELOCUTION. 
2mo. price 4s. 6d. b 


PRNciPLEs™ of "ELOCU TION ;  coutalaing 


numerous pae. Observations, and Exercises, on Pronun- 
gation, Pauses, Inflections, Accent, and Emphasis ; also Copious 
tracts in Prose and Poetry, calculated to assist the Teacher, 
pe improve the Pupil, ia Reading and Recitation. Py 
THOMAS sn ab Author of ‘A System - pe calvintt 
T d and greatly ', Improved by F. B. 
A.M.,, of the Now'c College, , and the ca- 
demy. Thirtieth Edition. 
In order to give freshness and interest to this alii work, 
numerous extracts have been expunged, and replaced by others 
f equal or superior merit ; and specimens are introduced of the 
istnguishin styles of Jeremy Tay lor, South, Barrow, Chalmers, 








tobe’ oster, and others. 
Haiabureh? oliver Bare "London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


st published, 
ETAL WORK, and itt ARTISTIC 


GN. 
fal ATTHEW DIGBY WYATT, Architect. 

In Fifty y-coloured Plates, bei pik of the original 
Drawings of the Author, some hund specimens of the most ad- 
mirable relics of the Middle Ages, and of the period of the Renais- 
sance, have been collected. To the Gold and Silversmith, Jeweller, 
Bronze-worker, [ron-foun ae. Lock-maker, Brass-fo under, and 
connected wit! . th -] ee 80 represented offer models 
for study and imitation ; an conceived that so 

a series, illustratin ng 7 history of one of the most impor- 
== branches of human industry, cannot fail to interest the public 


e Plates have been taken from Pye y oomed 
home 








hich the P Principle oe d History of Artist fo Design in will 


be ae 3 
i lange fol fate nalf-bound morocco, price 62 62. 
don Day & Sen, Lt ithographers to the Geeen, 17, Gate-street, 


with Intro- 





Just Y ANE in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 128. 
ITERARY ANECDOTES and CONTEM- 
PORARY REMINISCENCES of Professor PORSON and 
OTHERS, from the Manuscript Papers of the late E. H. BARKEK, 
Esq., of Thetford. With an an Original Memoir of the Author. 
London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


GREAT DECORATIVE AND MUSICAL ATTRACTION, 
LAMBERT'S PRIZE PIANOFORTE. 


O BE DISPOSED OF BY TICKET, 220 
Subseribers at One Caince each, » the pepiendia CARVED and 
ous COTTAGE PIANOFORTE exhibited by Messrs. LAM- 
ERT & Co. in the crystal Palace. oxthis Pine so universally 
slain at the time as a unique and highly-wrought specimen of 
art, and which, after a lengthened Cape ae by the Jury, 
whom were Sir H. R. ishop, Sir G. Smart, &c., gained the 
rize-Medal awarded to a Cottage Pianoforte, among the 
more highly 





only 
large number exhibited—has since been ilt and 
decorated ; and will, it is believed, be found the most beautitul 
instrument ever produced. It is constructed on the “ Patent Ke- 
peater-Action” principle (of which Mr. Lambert was the inventor) 
and has been pronounced, by competent authorities, to be one o} 
the most successful instances of the application of that principle. 

Tickets, price One Guinea each; and any person taking Ten 
Tickets, or procuring Ten Bubseribers, will be presented with an 
additional Ticket as a 

Tickets forwarded on the receipt of a Post-office order, made 
payable to Messrs. Lambert & Co., 17, Portman-street, Portman- 
Sagere, 3 at the Office, Uld Cavendish-street. 

e Piano may be seen at the Makers’ Booms, as above. 





ALFRED LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
DEESERED AEBUITY ASSOCIATION, 
, Lothbury, London. 


= 1839. 


John Pemberton Heywood, Poy \g NGharles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. a Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 


Director: 
Chairman—The Hon. Eliot T. Yorke, M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—William James Maxwell, Esq. 
Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. | William James Lancaster, Esq. 
ett e Fred. Dickson, Esa. | Chas Snell Paris, Esq. 
Charles Heaton E Ernest A. Ste henson "Esq. 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. | Lie ut.-Colonel Tull ulloch. 
Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this 
Association. 
Deferred Annuities granted with tome 4 very favourable 
rms. J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Betablished by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
No. 8, Waterloo- ~place, Pall Mall, London. 
os distinctive features of ihe Company embrace, amongst 
others 
Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible —_ 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants 0! 
and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended: 
One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may 


on credit. 
Loans ited on approved Personal Security. 
not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to anotherin 
decked vessels, without Licence, and to British North America, 
and many parts of the United States, without extra premium, by 
om Oe — the ordinary notice to the Office in London of th 
ntende 
Whole-world Policies cranted at slightly increased rates of Pre- 
secur thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
security. 
ospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director. 


(jountr FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, 
and 2, Royal poten Pb Buildings, Lond: on. 


It is respectfully notified to parties holding policies in —_ 
office, the pepe is of which fall due at Michaelmas, tt 
same should be paid on or before the 14th of October. The receipts 
are Cy ae at the Offices in London, and in the hands of the 
several Agen 

The terms of V4 Cuenty Fire Cae oe —_ advantageous to 





IFE ASSURANCE.—Persons Sint 
L assured in other ey we Assurers ™ 
_ ReBCOTTIsh PROW Tae INST ian 

Moderate Premiums, and I ~ 
Parliament. Since its institution er 1837 it has 
Life Policies, assuring Two and a Half Millions 
had recourse to indiscriminate ate Commission.—Every 
-_ hae on application to the London Branch, M 
Grorce Grant, ideas 
Faniry ENDOWMENT, IFE 


ee AND ANNUITY soctere! 
ham-place, Blackfri 
CAPITAL £500con" Vondon, 





irectors, 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 
cone — Esq. Piet Ohi 
Lovie Burrough 


Edward Lee, 
bert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Sr my = . 
Maj or Henderson. Major Turner. 
i. Latouche, Esq. Jos ~& > 
Othe eriods of Va. uation are now Annual, instead 
The BON US for the current year is T went; 
tion of the Premium to parties have made F. 
ments or more on the ey "Beate, 
wments and Annuities granted 
The Society has B NDIA BRANCH. pone 
e ne e! ranc ments at cutta, Madns 
and Bombay. 7 
*x* Tables of Rates, | both English and Indian, can be had on 


application at the Offi 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary, 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT IN STITUTION, 
for aUTUAL LIFE ASSURARCE, ANNUITIBS, fe ’ 


racechurch-sti t, London. 
MUEL HAYNURST LUCAS Eee 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, MP. y-Chairman, 

onsulting Actuary— CH ARLES ANSELL, Ee. FES 


“In the year ending the 20th Eoouben I a, 1 
have been issued: the Annual Premiums on which yo 
18,4981. 88. 6d. 
Since the establish t of the ituti 
13,729 Policies have been Sreoted, and the pty 
TS inne of recipe over the dh 
“The ance 0! over the ursements 
114,6834. 3g. 9d. and the Capital is now 7384921. Iss.ad" = 
The forthcoming Quinquennial Division « Profits 
ay the Bat eae ane ate amc 
‘ore that time w: ci rofits whi h 
to such Policies. = 2 — 
By a recent An of Potent the Binodens hg A empowered to 
grant 8 embers, on security of their Poli 
extent of their value. - ow ue 
MEMBERS WHOSE PREMIUMS FALL DUE ON THE Ist Octoper any 
REMINDED THAT THE SAME MUST BE PAID WITHIN THIRTY Daty 
*ithe Directors’ i Report for 1851 may be had on application at 
ogo or of — Agents in the —, mene 
t. 16, 1852. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary, 


Buraxxra | aie ASSURANCE 


co. 
ces-8' mee Bank, London. 
Established pen 1 1837.— Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Chairman—Col. ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 
— Reevety ite of Premium. setae 
‘abie especially adapted to the securing of Debts, 
aft to all other cases where a Policy may be required for tJ 
rary purpose only, but which may be kept up, ifnecessary, through- 
out the whole term of Life. 
Half-credit Rates of Premium. 

Credit given for half the amount of the First Seven Annual Pre- 
miums, the amount of the unpaid Half-Premiums being deducted 
from the sum assured when the Policy becomes a claim, 

Sum assured ou during Life. 

The amount payable at the h of the pote # x die before 
attaining the age of sixty, but to the assu himeelf, if he attain 
that age, thus combining a provision for old age with a assurance 


upon life. 
an’s Endowment Branch. 





» Chairman 








a rt 








the Insured, and have secured to my large share of oat ic appro- 





bation. All claims ¢ are sottled wi 
Full particulars will be Powe RI furnished to parties applying 
—— ly, or by post, to either of the above Offices, or to any of 
he Agents who are ‘appointed in all the principal Towns of the 
United Kingdom. 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


THE WESTMINSTER and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
At the Westminster Fire Office. 
27, King-street, Covent- ound, Tenaen. 
Established 1536. 





eorge Dod noe Colonel W. H. Meyrick. 
Geo. Mercer Hen hae Joseph William pp, Esq. 

This Association oe to Aswarese the security of an ample 
Guaranteed Capital, ag & ° a Fund invested in the Public 
Stocks and on Mortgages, be of 
already received on y= ey 

The rates of premium hereunder stated have been re-calculated, 
and are precisely adjusted tothe se of the Assurance undertaken 
by the Office, and are as low as is consistent with security. 

Eight-tenths of the profits of the Association are divided every 
Five’ Years among the holders of Policies in the participating class 
of assurances. 

The additions made to the sums assured re hee by which have 
participated in the three divisions of profit dec! 847, 
1852, have averaged one-half of the premiums ay A whey 

The assured may proceed to and reside in any part of Europe, 
without giving notice to the Association, or paying any extra pre- 


"ier ery restrictive condition of assurance my Le aed qoccemary 
ie security of the has m the 
polici 

Loans advanced on the security of policies after two premiums 
have been paid on them 

Premiums may be paid Y. , Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 

Every information on the os = bject of Life Assurance can be ob- 
tained on application at the 0 

of 1002, 


Annual P) 











os sthe 

for the whole form a Life:— 
| With Profits, Age. | | Without Profits. 
17 «4 20 £1 1467 
8 10 30 25 4 
5 0 304 
1 6 440 

614 2 


4 8 
. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 
ired in the pri 1 Country Towns, 

















Established for the 3 wet of —a~y & -Y parents and others 
the oe. mk pastas chil started in life, by 
securing ities, to commence = othe ee death, and tobe 
paid until @ a “anita, if a son, shall attain his 2st year; or, ifs 
jaughter, her 25th year of age. 
ese annuities are at any time cama for their fall value, 
if a ready-money capital is me tot bog & marriage portion, or 
entering into business ora profession, 


BRITANN yt MUTUAL LIFE. ASSOCIATION, 
es-street, Bank, 
meee by ‘Her Majesty's Royal Teuers Patent. 
Annual 1 of Profits—applied in reduction of the current 
ear’s 
4 Policy holders entitled to participate in the a after pay- 
4 of Snes seven annual premiums according to the table of 
rates se! 
Premiums charged for every three months’ difference of age- 
. ne is email me case, Sa pe every whole year oO ta 
es on terms unusu: ourable to 
i, the amou at of hot ae for which credit is 


on the 27th April last, a reduc- 
r cent. was made it in the present year’s premium op on all 
five or seven years’ 


Board of Directors in atte: ce at 2 o'clock. 
e of the assured i in every case ¢ admitted in the Police: 
edical n all cases for their Reports, 








(Mvrva..) 
Extract from Table with Participation 
in Profits, after Seven Yearly 
‘ayments. 


(PRoprietary.) 
Extract from the Half 
Credit Rates of 


Premium. 





Half 
Premium 
during 
First 


Whole 
(Annual) 
Premium} 


Age. 
Half-Yearly 
Premium. 

y 
Ur. 


Annual 
Premium. 


Seven 
Years. 


[ 
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ONDON AND EROVINCTAL LAW 
snag nance gt fd Mee Pate greet. Ma lackfriars. 
(on the Profits scale) orion $e the 3st 
participate in Four-Firras of the Prorits, to 


se of the year 1855, and appropriated by addi- 
of Py in cash, as 





, OF pay 





JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 


NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
(FIRE. ee gg amen 
Gumi and Pe roneng ni 


ger-street, 
nstituted a.p. 
FE. Retest Rates for Young peg Middle Ages, with the 
tee of a Company in existence for nearly 140 years, 
last BON US (1848) gave appitioys to Policies varying from 
10701 per Cent. on heey revious Seven Years’ Premiums. 





College-green, Dublin; and 
577 Saas 





wi fits. 
hwo-th' onl of the Premium may be paid until death. 
froshirs and Increasing Rates of Premium, and half-yearly 


— Medical Fees allowed. 
FIRE INSURANCES } XE and wneeres 4 
nm out for a ears ‘b rompt aymen 
oe THOMAS LEWIS. Secretary. 


TONDON AND PROVINCIAL JOINT- 
sTocK LI = INSURANCE COMPANY : established 1847. 
7. Gracechurch-street. 
pany effect every description ve lat Insurance, both on 
and non-participating 

money on the security of freehold and long lease- 
lute or contingent), life interests, 
por ay ery eve assignable ; and on personal security, accom- 
panied by at least three unquestionable — and a policy or 

ay of insurance effected w Jom pa: 
personal security, the i ~ made f fon periods of from one 
Lang repayable by annual, half-yearly, or quarterly in- 





stalments. 

CopYHoLDERS Wishing to ontemnchice and to convert their Copy- 
hold ames Freehold property, under the powers given by the Act of 
Parliamen last Session, may obtain Loans for that pur 

Inall cases of loan the interest is 5 per cent. per annum, an the 
be effected bg at Tenst double the amount borrowed. 

. INGALL, Actuary and id Secretary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
@ITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHAN GE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806, 
Invested Capital, £1,311,761. 
Annual Income, £153,000. Bonuses Declared, £743 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,087 on 





President. 
The Right ———- EARL GREY. 


William H Stone, Chairma: 
Henry B. Alex: ler, Moe Fou Teeety-Ohatrmen. 
ae cantnaeaeniands jamin A ng Esq. M.P. 
Dacre, tler, E uP RS. 
Apsley yo - "Esa. M 
uD 


The tev. James Sherman. 
Frederick Squire, pa, Sot 
Esq. Directo 





Paician—Jobn Maclean, M.D. F.S.S., 29, -UrperMontague street, 
Montague-square. 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Bxsmples of the Extinction of Premi 





by the Surrender of 








Bonuses added subse- 
quently,to be further 
| i increased annually. 


ek 10 Extinguished | ~ £1293 20 
19 2 ditto 231 17 
Hy 16 10 ditto 114 18 10 


Date | Sum 


Original Premium, 
’ Insured. 











of 
Policy, 
1806 
11 
1818 





Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 


Total with Additions, 
to be further increased. 


£1882 19 1 
2360 5 
855817 8 
ectuses and full particulars may he obtained upon applica- 


tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
Ly abe ey om, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 





Bonuses 
added. 


Date, | Insured. 





ee 
21 


1807 


1m 1810 
1820 








OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 

E yas BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 

T only. The prem are the most extensive in London, 

tain an ample assortment of every description of goods 

of the first manufactures. § ety of Dinner Services at 
Four Guineas each.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


UTTA PERCHA TUBING —Many inquiries 
having been made as to the Durability of this Tubing, the 


Percha Company have pleasure in drawing attention to the 
following letter, received 
From Mr. C. Hi 





852, 
“In —— to your ries respecting the ‘Gutta Percha 
Pitas for Suct ae find that the water has not affected 
itin t! bean AS hough it will eat lead through in two years; we 
Py — it largely, both on account of being cheaper than 
lead, much easier fixed, we a ay perfect job. an 
ACKER.” 


N.B. The Company’s Tiustrated Circulars, containing Instruc- 
tions to Plumbers for jot ning | tubes, lining tanks, &c., will be for- 


warded on the receipt o' ree postage 
ROH PANY PATENTEES, 18, 


The GUTTA P 
WHARF-ROAD, CITY- ROAD, ORONDON. 


PECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES adapted to 

condition of near and distant sight by means of 

'OMETER, which determines accurately the exact 

ins a on’ as nk uired, thereby Cy my proves 
Speakers will fi oon 





AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so lew 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fireproof Safes and Boxes form a complete for 8, 
Pa ate, books, &c. from fire and thieves. Chu bb & Bon, 5 St. 
ato Chepshgers. London ; 28, Lord-st 1; 16, Mar- 
t-street, Manchester ; and "Horsley Fields, tam wd ampton. 


7 " ° P 
ENNETT’S MODEL WATCH is a combi- 
nation of all the recent improvements for Performance, 
Taste, and Economy, securing to the wearer the indispensable 
comfort of Perfect Time. In Silver Coeee, from 4 guineas; in 
Gold Cases, from 10 guineas. JOHN BENNETT, Manufacturer 
to the Royal Observatory, Board of Ordnance, Admiralty, and 
the a. nes, Cheapside. 


A MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 545 
and 546, NEW OXFORD-STREET, where will be found 
the largest assortment of those superior r Time-pieces, 
Clocks, ever imported into this quay made b: 
most celebrated Manufacturers in the United 
Clocks are warran to keep correct time. The p 
a Clocks, 148,, 188., and 25s.; for Eight 








merican 

the oldest and 
All our 

a are—for 
y Clocks, 30s. 


AT RERSTOR * BROGDER 
ON the Publ 
CHAINS bo’ POLISH 


made from their own jews. 
or realizable valu ith the 
turer's Po. The gold g 
charged, the work 
of the pattern. 
An extensive squertenent of Jove? .¢ of the first 
made at their Manufactory, 16, HE ETTA-STR. 
VENT-GARDEN. anEstablished AD. ee 


HE BEST MATTING and MATS of COCOA- 

NUT FIBRE.—The qury of Class 28, Great Exhibition, 

awarded the PRIZE MEDAL to T. TRELOAR, Cocoa-Nut Fibre 
Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hi i London, 


LKINGT and Cc 0. 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 

Hae pepe SILVERSMITHS, ‘BuONZIeTS, &e., 
Res urge u rehasers to each article 
bears their sent Mark, “E. & CO. calor a crown’ as no others 
are warranted by t! 

The fact sooguentt wt forth oi articles being plated by“ 
ton’s P. 3 no tee of the quality, as numerous 
rae are liconeed bey € by ay to use the but withou! 











y, all 
EET Co 











Also, the CHILD'S VELOCIPEDE, a new American Inven- 
tion for the amusement and exercise of It 

the Pony and Carriage, and by the graceful and easy exercise 
promotes muscular developement of the arms and chest. It is 
recommended by the medical faculty, and approved by all who 
haveseen it. Together with every variety of American Goods. 


Sold Wholesale and Retail by the Manufacturers and Impor- 
ters, ROGERS & CO, 545 and 546, New Oxford-street. 





No Charge for Stamping Note Paper and Envelopes with Crest, 
Initial, §c., at LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street. 


G ELF- -SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Pa r,5 quires for 6d.; Large size ditto, 5 
quires for 1s. Best on ing Wax, 14 sticks oe Card Plate 
engraved for 28. 6d.; 100 best Cards printed for 2s. 6d. Dressing 
Cases, Writing and @ ravelling tr ey he ork _ , 5-8 
as yoy , In eo ss, uiiery, Bo ., at WLLLIAM LOCK: 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street, near’ Oxford-street. ittances 
for va. poten ho 
OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LONDON.—Cabinet Furniture é every description at 
meres prices— Brussels rpet, 2s. 8d. per yard—Damask Cur- 
ns, 10d. per yard and upwards; Ditto, % Silk and Worsted 
(Prevch neat oa, two yards wide, at 88. per yard—The best 
loor Ge ¢ hat can be made, ~; to any dimens' one, Sp. 3d. per 
Manufactory in London for Paper Hangings. 
hist a4 ch Decoration Ze "ade ted either to The Cottage ot or 
= Mansion, fitted up, showing the side of a room furnished. 
T. ARCHER, 451, Oxford-street. 








iLVER PLATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS 
call the attention of customers to the reduced prices at 
ee thes are now selling the best wrought London-made Silver 
s and Forks, and ee Tea and Co rvices. The 
Pamphiet, illustrated by drawings, and containing the weights 
and prices of the various fom required in vpn use, may oe 
had on ees. or will ‘be sent, , to any part of Grea 
Britain, Ireland, or the Colonies.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, v4 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank. 


T TOSSWILL & CO.S CIGAR WARE.- 

HOUSES .— ane LARGEST STOCK mf the KINGDOM of 

FIRST-CLASS CIG —Genuine roe © ‘abanas, Silvas, Re- 

galies, rie omy and AT other brands, 1 88. 6d., 208., 228., 2s ., and 268. 

ai ee Unions ——~' La Primera Cigars, equal to 
Foreien, x 6 per Ib. ; = — 10s. ; Cuba and Havan 

jo; Ben 1 and Mexican Cheroots, 

rhe. oy and Latakia 

rters and 

near the 








APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE panerte the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating ny ase enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the f ily use of this screens and 
delicious Sauce isthe best safeguard to health. Sold by the Pro- 
prigtenss Lea & Pernrins, 6, Vere-street, Uxford-street, London, 
and 68, 4X, so by Messrs. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS, is and Pre r Softeni 
proving, Benutifying. an and Ri ay the wei, and giving ite a 
pe sy and charm ing at once a most fragrant 
— ee and nd delightful connec. Tt ill a remove Tan, 
un-bi by its balsamic and h 





e process, 
restriction in the mode of manufacture, the —— J or 
the thi of silver deposited thereon. These jons were 
honoured at the late Great —_——ee agen os award of the “ Council 
Medal,” and may be 
22, REGENT. toh 
45, MOORGATE STREET, } Lonvon; 
NEWHALL-STKEET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 
—These celebrated Instruments, measuring, a 4 closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly ter’s Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Telesepe. both 
magnifying and defining power, a it aliarly adapted to 
the military pect monary and tou ce or sent Crean 
the post at 368,—The same ;— hy, with an additional B: 
—s (syesnian) to show Saturn's Ring and some of the Double 
with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain t 
whole Si: 28. To be had of the Maker, Joum Davis, Optician, 
y: 


DENT S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 
£8, and CLOCKS.—E. J 

inform the able that he has been AWA A RDED* ty wad alas 

Geet «Exhibition inet the ONLY COU ~~ ED. 


hibitors ; also 
has just st received, by 


for the f his oo 
 Fecpeottunh “J vin ns fad 1k of his extensive 
ly reques' 
stock of Watcher and Clocks. Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, eight 
guineas ; Gentlemen’s, ten guineas ; Youths’ Silver W es, four 
ey $ Lever Watches for Engineers and others ers, six 


om a DENT Wee and Clockmaker b sfonsintent to om 
geo. H.R.H. ce Albert, and H. A 'Wechange 
ussia, 61, Wy Oy Oockapurserest: and 3i, sdtoval xchange 
(clock-tower area). Large Church-Clock } 
wharf, Strand. 


EW IODIZED COLLODION: INSTAN- 

TANEOUS PICTURES.—J. B. Ray & CO., 239, 

Strand, invite the attention of Photographers to their NEW COL- 

LODION, which yaodome ictures ina a a of a second. Price 

T OZ. a ad = Snitely better Gen mer er, id may be 
degree 0 


iodized to p 5. eras 
for davelening in in the. open country. ofall 
for Photography and the ae Art.—Pure Chemicals, 


HOLERA.—To avert an attack of this approach- 

ing Malady, the Faculty advise a well-selected Sart! —~ 
attention to the state of the which latter 46 

served in the due performance of its functions by iny 

ond osetene: © the a Ry rend yt romoti 


ealthy state | as LAW. 

HORSE HAIR GLOVES and STRAPS 

i] known for their invigorati th 

These improved Gloves and Straps may be obtained of 

le Chemists and Druggists throughout the empire, 
NFAN Ts’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
From the Lancet :—* We have seldom “Blam of Oxfor 

tiful ag the nursing bottles introduced by Mr. E Gxford- 

street.” They ar e adapted to milk, biscuits, and ollie 

are the most perfect artificial mother ” ever 

elastic soft nipple, very ony and ay which no infant “at 


fuse, and whether for wean’ or occasional 
feeding. are quite unrivalled. “Bie AMIN nial ELAM, AM, 96, Oxford: 

Od ; free, 2s. € is stamped 
Beware of aaa 


street.—7a. or sent by 
with my name and address. 

INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
Gout, and {digestion asa mil a Apert it isdmnrably adapted 
niote 17%, New Bond-strest. (General Agente for the lmspsoved 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 












































render the Rede ——_ P liable. and free from aryuenn scurf, &., 
clear it from every humour, pimple. or eruption ; and, by con- 
fiauine its use —s - a short time, the skin will become and con- 
tinue soft an and the omen on pertestay clear and 
beautiful.— Sold 3 in in bottles price 28. 9d. rections for using 
it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


R. LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS 
is the only Safe Remedy for all Bilious Affections, Heart- 
burn, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Pains in the 8 F) 








ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES, 
h has the im it — searching 


hairs not coming loose. 

of ners the finest naj 

durable unbleached Kussian b: 
uated and powerfu’ 





or Wind, and all those complaints which arise from Indigestion or 
Biliousness. They do not contain calomel or any other mineral. 
Price 1s. 14d., 2a. 9d., and 11s, per box. Sold by all Medicine Ven- 
ders. Of whom also may had, 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 


for Asthma, caaone, Coughs, Colds, and all disorders of the 
Breath and Lun; 


sanawans S PILLS an Effectual Cure for 
DROPSY. eaten of a letter from Mr. W. Tomlinson, 4 
Bangor, dated May 1, 1851 —“ To Aa ee = Holloway —Sir,— 
several years I was severely afflicted with dropsy ; at times ried 
and legs were so much swollen that Ri was = unable to 
walk. 1 consulted many sonore, y_ after remedy. 
with hopes of obtaining retiet, but itl was diane in all until vi 
tried your —— ills, wane & i gate ful otineutetes have 


D sole age on f my ence. and [ am 
now in the enjoyment of excellent health. '—Sold by all “venders of 
it the civilized 








medicines throughout world ; and at Professor Hol- 
joway’s establishment, 244, London. 





ers the luxury a genuine 
METCALEE, BINGLEY & CO'8 Sole Est Es' 
ford: one door from Holles-street. 
ye are of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


houses. 
OMETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 9%. per box. 


D2 YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE has 
established as that can 


been many years esta! the 
relied mn hy on g the air fallin of the r a ae from 1 


the production yee! reemustachios Stes, 
pt ——— panaanttnl y and will be sent post free on reeeipt 
db: ‘Miss DEAN 374, M 
stewie Tun-road, Lom London At home daily, from 1) till 7.— 
= r, after seven years 
tne: erat. Crinilene isthe best Stiauulent for the haird have 
ever analyned.”— Dr. 
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is E BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPA- 

NION to the ALMANAC, or Year-Book of General Infor- 
mation, for 1853, will be published on Thursday, November 18th. 

* yk icularl, ested that all Advertisements or Bills 

be Sree e Publisher, 90, Fleet-street, on or before the 16th of 

October next. 


London : Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 
CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
PpocKeErT CYCLOPADIA 
oF 


PRACTICAL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
blished at the Office of the * Imperial Cruconaie, § in Vols. 
bela "aon at Two Shillings, and bound at Half-a-Crow 
The title of this Book = Pe explain its character nr limits. 
It will not be a Cyclopsedia in any sense of completeness, but con- 
fine itself to Sreciat Su oe ‘It will be, in a great degree, 
A CYCLOPEDIA OF NOVELTIES AND CURIOSITIES 
in ARTS, MANUFACTURES, COM MERCE. SOCIAL ECO- 
NOMY, NATURAL SCIENCES, and LITERATURE. [It will 
especially select those portions of KNOWLEDGE WHICH MAY BE 
CALLED Extertatnina. Each Volume will comprise some distinct 
branch, and will be complete in itself; and each will contain a 
collection of notices, more or less brief, arranged alphabetically. 
#x* The Subjects and Order of Publication will be announced 
from time to time, commencing October 1, 1852, with 
NOVELTIES, INVENTIONS, AND CURIOSITIES IN ARTS 
AND MANUFACTURES. 
Office 4 * The Imperial Cyclopwedia,’ 90, Fleet-street. 
Sold by all Booksellers in in the Uniti Kingdom. 








CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
MPERIAL CYCLOPADIA. 
To be completed in Twenty Volumes. 
THE IMPERIAL CYCLOP EDIA will be p y= in Twe 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. | 


HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND 
OF ENGLAND. 
By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE. Vol.I. 8vo. 21s. 


The first volume, now before us, proceeds no farther than the 
settlement of Rollo: but then, the reader gets a good deal more 
than the story of the Northmen. The work opens with two essays 
or disquisitions connected with what the author calls ** the Fourth 
Monarchy,” (of the prophet Daniel.) meaning Rome. The first 
essay is intended to prove that Rome was never conquered by the 
barbarians, but that they were Politically and intellectually sub- 
dued by Rome, and that modern Europe is indebted to the Empire 
not merely formuch, but forall. The second disquisition isa very 
valuable essay on language, and especially on the Latin, its disuse, 
and the growth of modern tongues. This is followed by a chapter 
on the scope and object of the entire history, with the reasons why 
the work embraces maby seemingly remote or iutroductory 
topics. The narrative proper then commences, with a notice of the 
empire and ch of Char’ ne, and an account of the Carlo- 
vingian pedigree. This is fitooed ye a history of Charlemagne’s 
descendants, and the irruptions of the Borthanan, till the final ex- 
tinction of the Carlovingian dynasty, and the establishment of 
Rollo and his Northmen in Normandy.—Spectator. 


BECKER’S GALLUS; 


Or, ROMAN SCENES of the TIME of AUGUSTUS: with 
Notes illustrative of Manners and Customs. ‘Translated 
by F. METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford. Second Edition, enlarged, with Two Coloured 
Plates. 12s. 

So little is known of the personal history of Gallus, that his life 
has | been chosen ker to enable him to introduce a variety of 








Divisions and One Sup-Division, each having i 
rra , and forming, in fact, CycLor ra ted or on puserner DE 
PARTMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE, which may be sabscribed for as sepa- 
rate works. The One Division comprehends all those subjects which 
form the exclusive contents of the earlier Rperieond as (such as 
the folio editions of Chambers), which were d ignated ee Diction- 
aries of Arts and Sciences. The subjects o! ory, and 
— not enter into their plan. These woos will be 
coms prices i in Division. The one Division, by a e gene- 
Salleation, ae be called Scientifie,— the other, Literary. 


On the 1st of October will be published, Part I. of 
THE LITERARY DIVISION OF THE 
IMPERIAL CYCLOPLEDIA. 
BEING THE CYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, &c. 
To be completed in Thirty-six Parts, and in Nine Volumes, 


At ™~ oy tng Price of Three Shillings and Sixpence each 
for the Parts, and Fifteen Shillings for the Volumes. 


SUB-DIVISION. 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 
Illustrated with numerous Steel Engravings and Maps. 
To be completed in Eight Parts, and in Two Volumes, 
At the Subscription Price of Three Shillings and Sa emi each for 
the Parts, and Fifteen Shillings for the Volumes. 
Volume I. is now ready. The Parts are in course of Publication 
Monthly. Part IV. on the Ist of October. 
*x* Part XIII. of the original Non-Subscribers’ Edition of‘ The 
Cyclopedia of the pie Empire,’ will be published on the 1st of 
Uctober. Price 2a. 6d. 


Office of ‘ The Imperial Cyclopedia,’ 90, F! 
Subscribers’ Names are received by Mr. Knight's Agents, and by 
all Booksellers. 


his day, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 8s. 
(ouRsE of the HISTORY of “MODERN 
PHILOSOPH 
By M. VICTOR CousIN. 
= by 0. nn ggg 
post Svo. pri 
PASTORAL THEOLOGY ; “the THEORY of 
a ocsrny Ut MINISTRY. Translated from the French of Pro- 


fessor 
“ All that might be expected from the = ‘ak the first of modern 
French theologians.”— British Quarterly 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. London: Hamilton & Co. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
Published by BLACKIE ¢ & BoE. » Warwick-sauare, London ; 


ll 
ERLACH.—The COMPREHEN SIVE GER- 
MAN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. In Two Parts. 
German-English, and English-German. With Lists of Irregular 
Verbs + their _aeeotions, and of Geo caraphical 8 and christian 
Nam y I. J. GERLACH 


MAVER._ JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DIC- 

JONABY. wtih the odtihien of several Thousand Words, and the 

mn the Walker ; a concise Heathen Mytho- 

logy _— Uectul Tables. By WM. MAVER. 
Eleventh ‘edi ion. 28. bdund. 

WALKER’S DICTIONARY and KEY. 
Beautifully printed in royal 18mo., with a Portrait of the Author. 
Roan, Bs. 6b The Key the Pronunciation of Proper names, 
pW. Ty a 


LAWRIE.—MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC, 
adapted to the Imperial Weights and Measures, with the Nature. 
Use, and by Bp rin of Bills of Exchange. By GAVIN LAW- 
RIE. Second Edition. In Two Parts, bound in roan, with Key 

; or Parts 1. and LI., in cloth, each, 1s. 3d.—The Key "separately, 


“The First Part ends with the Calculation of Interest for Days, 
os : what is ly necessary for the common business 
of life. 


Part Sone contains Decimal Rules for the Calculation of In- 
terest on Bank Accounts, &c., Gain and Loss, Insurance, Stock 
Johbing, Partnership, Bankruptey, Exchange, and a Treatise on 


‘HARTLEY'S ORATORICAL CLASS-BOOK. 
Eighth edition, bound, 3s. 
Blackie & Son, Glasgow, Edinburgh, London, and New York. 


t-street. 




















l allusions, which might serve as pegs for notes and 
poennes a which all that ge rg the Koman life of the period 
might be added in detail. The plan is i enious, and the work, 
according to the general testimony of scholars, satisfactorily exe 
cuted. The story is for the pu intended well contrived, su 
ciently interesting, and elegant iy composed. The — s appende: 
are of historical value, and We 
have here gathered ioe a small compass nh that concerns, not 
only the matrimonial relations of Roman life, but the state and 
kind of education—the difficult question touching the ae 
ment of the Roman house—the economy of the slave family— 
disposition of the library—the fashion of the books—the customs 
of the booksellers—the mode of —the 
manufacture of clocks, and the me hve of di viding time—the con- 
venience of transit— the condition of the iuns—the practice of gym- 
nastic exercises—the character of Roman borticulture—the dress 
of the women—the attire of the men—the luxury of the baths— 
the meals—the use of the triclinium—the table utensils—the 
drinks—the manner of lighting—the garlands—the social games— 
and the interment of the dead.— Atheneum, 


ELEMENTS OF MORALITY. 


By W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Second and Cheaper Edition. “2 vols. 15s. 


We have read the work through with crowing gratitude to the 
author for the distinctness of his definitions, for the t 








F his day, with Illustrations, 8vo. 
EAV ES FROM MY JOURNAL, during 
Excursion to Carlsbad, in Search of Health, in 1851. = 
By A MEMBER OF THE LATE PARLIAMENT. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
UNQUESTIONABLY THE EASIEST AND 
METHOD OF ACQUIRING FRENC 
MoS LE PAGE’S FRENCH EDUCA 
TIONAL and CONVERSATIONAL WORKS, 4. dina 


to obviate the necessity of going to France to acquire the P, 
accent. 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH MASTER for BE. 
GINNERS. Cloth, 3s. on and improved Edition. 

L ‘’ . J ve 
rE PAGE'S LECHO de PARIS. | Nineteen 

LE PAGE'S GIFT of CONVERS ATION, 
Sixth Edition, cloth, 3s, 

LE PAGE'S LE PETIT CAUSEUR; bei 
Key to the ‘Gift of Conversation.’ Second Edition, 1s. 6d, nga 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, Sixth 
Edition, cloth, 3s. 

LE PAGE’S READY GUIDE to FRENCH 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition, cloth, 4s. 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH PROMPTER. Thin 
Edition, cloth, 5s, 

LE PAGE'S PETIT MUSEE de LITTER. 
TURE FRANCAISE. Cloth, 58. 6d. 


“M. Le Page has, in his excellent series of educational 
rendered a ti orough knowledge of that lan e com! vel 
easy. His system is peculiar and original, we nee long og vince et 
stamped with public approbation.”—Bell’s ¥j 1y Messenger, 


Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange ; phar comme Longman, 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC AND 7 
BOOKSELLERS, 


‘UNCLE TOM’S CABIN’ and ‘THE WHITE SLAVE: 


In answer to numerous inquiries, it is Feapesite 
that the New Editions of these Popular Ll} ted Wonnemneed 
ready for delivery this day. 





QUICKESt 








ILLUSTRATED AND UNABRIDGED EDITIONS, 


New Editions of the unprecedentedly Popular American Noyek, 
illustrative of Slavery in the United States of America. 


UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. 
By MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE; 


AND 
THE WHITE SLAVE. 
By R. HILDRETH, Esq. 


Unihemiy and be gy! I pn handsomely -—s strongly 
bound in cloth ; or in wrapper, 22. 
And each illustrated with Eight superb Engravings on 
Tinted Paper. 


London : Ingram, Cooke & Co. 227, Strand. 





of his statements, for his accuracy in the use of terms, and for the 
minuteness and thoroughness of his analy sis of moral ideas and 
conceptions.— North American Review. 


A CYCLE OF CELESTIAL 
OBJECTS. 
By Captain W. H. SMYTH, R.N. K.S.P. D.C.L. F_R.S., one 
of the Board of Visitors of the Royal Observatory. 2 vols. 
8vo., with numerous Illustrations. 2/. 2s, 


In the ‘ Cycle of Celestial Objects, by Captain Smyth, the general 
reader will find all the great truths of astronomy, embracing the 
most recent discoveries, clearly and accurately described, aud re- 
quiring little or no mathematical knowledge for their compre- 
hension Throughout the whole of his work, Captain Smyth 
displays a thorough knowledge of his subject, and never omits to 
associate with the grand phenomena of the heavens, that great 
Being whose handiwork they on forth, and whose glory they 
declare.— North British Review. 


ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY. 


By the late Professor DANIELL, For. Sec. R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with coloured Charts and Plates. 32s. 

The Essays of Mr. Daniell form an epoch in the history of 
meteorological science. His writings are not merely a monument 
of the state of the science as it existed in his time—as he himself 

made it—they have been a ao to that farther advance 
which is now in progress.— Spectato 


THE EARTH AND MAN; 


Or, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY in its RELATION to the 
HISTORY of MANKIND. Slightly abridged from the 
Work of ARNOLD GUYOT, with Corrections and Notes. 
A Cheap Edition, for Schools and General Readers. 2s. 6d. 
_Upon the whole, the Editor does not hesitate to express his con- 

viction that 4 following Pages contain the most able and instruc- 

ore sketch of the science o a te woe with which heis acquainted. 

tures were evidently the out-pouring of a mind richly fur- 
fa dee and maturely disciplined by life-long study of the science 
in all its connexions. sense of the obligation which he owes 
himself to the Lectures as first “published, has induced the Editor 
to Sear this edition. He trusts that the alterations which he 
has made will render the book more ay a ony and intelligible for 
future readers.”— Extract from Editor's Preface 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 
By the late HERBERT MAYO, MLD. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. 5s. 


On tie Diversities of the Constitution ; of Digestion ; of i 
cises; Physical Education of Girls; 8 inal Curvature ; of Slee, 
of Bathing; of Clothing; of Air and Ciimate; Health of Min 
Self-control; Mental Culture. 


London: Jonn W. Parker and Soy, 
West Strand. 





N: A’ TIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
VOLUME FOR OCTOBER. 


MADAME PFEIFFER’S VISIT to the HOLY 
LAND, EGYPT and ITALY. Crown 8vo. forming Vol. XX. of 
the National Illustrated Libra ary. 

This interesting Volume will be embellished with Eight Tinted 
Engravings, and in all respects uniform with 


A Woman's Journey Round the World; 
AND 


A Visit to Iceland and the Scandinavian North. 


By the same Popular Authoress. 


In a few days will be published, 
In2 vols. demy Svo. about 400 pages, yi 5 Domes 
rice 6a. per ¥ olume. ‘uniform 'with’* N . pene y as st) 
TOADS. and ‘THE COLONIES oF i NESTR 
AN ILLUSTRATED LIFE of 91553 RAnenAs 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTOY, 
The COMMAN i" IN-CHIEF site BRITISH ARMY. 
By J. H. STOC the R, Esq. 

Author of * The Britich eer * i‘ " tine dbook of British India; 


Two Volumes demy Svo. Me bound in cloth, gilt, price 19. 
The First Volume will embrace all the events of his 

military career, down tothe end of the Campaign of 1814. Th 
Second, all the operations of the Netherlands to the close of the 
Duke's life. The Ill ustrations, from ) ee Wy! Lieut,-Colonel 
Luard, taken during the Duke’s C: y the most ao 
curate Views of the scenes of his explal ther % vith Sketches 
of Battles, and also Portraits of the British Generals and Pied 
Marshals who SURe. the most distiuguished places in the history 
of the lamented Duke’s career. 


Early in Octoner, 
In clear legible type for Kailway Headers price 1s. post Svo. 
in elegant wrappe: 
AN ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY OF FIELD-MARSHAL 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
Embracing his MILITARY and POLITICAL CAREER. 


Now ready, 

SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING. 
PORTRAIT OF WELLINGTON AT 
WATERLOO. 

“Ur, Guanps! anp aT THEM.” 


Painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; engraved by W. Bromley. 
Length, 3ft. 5in. by 2ft4in. Price 5s. 
London : Ingram, Cooke & Co, 227, Strand. 





pa the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, ewell =e 

said; and — 1d by’ all —— ers and Newsvenders.—Agen! 
ScoTLanp Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for tne, 
Mr. John lg Dublin.—Saturday, September 25,11 
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